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In Harmony with 
Taste, Custom and Law 


There are many fine churches in the country where you will notice how 
appropriately the Dome Shaped Sanctuary Globe matches the beauty and 
dignity of its surroundings. 

This particular lamp is an original Will & Baumer creation. It was de- 
signed to conform to the current trend in Tabernacle construction and to 
serve as an efficient fixture for another Will & Baumer development — the 
Lux Domini Sanctolite in the bottle style container — the first commercially 
offered blend of pure olive oil and pure beeswax to comply with Canon 
1271. 

Together, lamp and light form a liturgical combination that speaks good 
taste, abides by ecclesiastical custom and conforms strictly to canonical 
requirements. 
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Correspondence 





UAW Review Board 


Eprror: John F. Wagner skeptically in- 
quires (Am. 4/11) whether or not the 
members of the UAW Public Review 
Board “will . . . ever meet to carry out 
their function.” The answer, of course, is 
yes. The first meeting of the board will 
be held on May 29. At that time, presum- 
ably, a statement of policy will be adopted, 
together with a set of procedural rules and 
regulations. Shortly thereafter the board 
will probably open an office (not on UAW 
property) and will appoint a professional 
staff to process the cases which are ex- 
pected to come before it. 

At the moment there is no way of deter- 
mining how many cases will be referred 
to the board for adjudication, but, what- 
ever the number, I am confident that the 
members of the board will be able to 
handle them adequately either as a com- 
mittee of the whole or by means of regional 
panels. The members of the board are 
admittedly busy people, but that’s beside 
the point. Presumably they knew what 
they were getting involved in when they 
agreed to serve on the board. Consequently 
it is only fair to assume that they intend to 
fulfil their responsibilities conscientiously 
regardless of how much time it takes. As I 
had occasion to remark at the UAW con- 
vention in Atlantic City last month, they 
would be foolish indeed to lend their pres- 
tige, such as it is, to a phony or a window- 
dressing board. 

It would hardly be appropriate for me 
to comment on Mr. Wagner’s reference to 
Bishop Oxnam and myself. 

(Very Rev. Mscr.) Georce G. Hiccins 

Director, Department of Social Action, 

NCWC 
Washington, D. C. 


Catholic College Women 


Epiror: Regarding “Educated Catholic 
Women” (Am. 4/20), by Fr. Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J. 

I think Fr. Fichter has done a good job 
of analyzing the educated Catholic woman. 
May I add that she is educated to do her 
primary job well, and can contribute to 
parish activities only on a part-time basis 
and when she is sure that she is needed. 

The activities best suited to our busiest 
years are those related to our work or self- 
improvement. When my present job is not 


so demanding, I would like to serve the’ 


community, not just some pious, charitable 
or social organization in the parish. Isn’t 
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it time that we stepped out as individuals 
with priceless Catholic training, instead of 
functioning forever only as Catholics? Isn’t 
that what the Pope asks us to do? We 
should be mature enough now to take a 
risk, accept a challenge and bring our Cath- 
olic heritage into politics or wherever we 
find a place and need for our individual 
talents. 

(Mrs.) AGNEs O’CoNNOR 
Willmette, Ill. 


Catholic Theatre Pioneer 


Eprror: Emmet Lavery’s article on the 
history of the Catholic Theatre Conference 
(Am. 4/6) was graciously and warmly 
written. As is often the case with credits 
that are dredged out of memory after so 
long a time, there is one glaring oversight. 
Those of us who were present at the initial 
conference are stunned by the omission of 
Sister M. Peter, O.P., of Rosary College, 
whose tactful guidance and administrative 
vision on the steering committee- were so 


gratefully acknowledged by all principals 
at the time. Her unique experimental work 
on her own campus developed a depart- 
ment capable of justifying the superb the- 
atre it now enjoys. 

I am sure that this omission is as painful 
to Mr. Lavery as it is to us whose memories 
so gratefully retain her clear and enduring 
image. : 
(Mrs.) Imetpa C. Rauscu 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Williams and Free Will 


Eprror: The review of Tennessee Williams’ 
Orpheus Descending in your April 27 issue 
is the most literate and perceptive review 
I have read to date. But I do think that 
there is a positive side to Mr. Williams’ 
“preoccupation with sick minds” that could 
validly be mentioned. 

The “sick mind” of these plays is the 
mind devoid of any concept of free will. 
To some Catholics, surely, Mr. Williams has 
eloquently shown the vague but utter hope- 
lessness of small people caught in the 
vacuum of determinism... . 

CHARLES WHITTENBERG 
New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL METAPHYSICS 


A college textbook in English by Rev. John P. Noonan, S.J., 
Loyola University (Chicago), written to clarify and simplify 
as far as possible the basic ideas of philosophy. 


General Metaphysics, xii + 273 pages, 2.90 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 


by members of the Society of Jesus 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES 


Curran 3.00 
Reidy 3.50 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 


THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY King 4.00 


and other textbooks 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 








Current Comment 





President to the People 


Last week was TV-day for General 
Eisenhower. The business community 
had turned against him. So had most of 
the Republican members of Congress 
(though last November many of them 
were swept back into office desperately 
clutching his coat tails). The Demo- 
cratic leadership, hitherto co-operative, 
had turned critical and obstructionist. 
If his budget was to be saved, together 
with his domestic and foreign programs, 
the President had to call up his strongest 
reserves. He had to throw his popularity 
into the swaying battle. 

It is as yet too early to say whether 
Mr. Eisenhower’s moving TV and radio 
appeal on the night of May 14 was suc- 
cessful. The odds were against him, as 
they were against Woodrow Wilson 
when the weary World War I President 
carried the issue of the League of Na- 
tions to the country; as they were 
against Franklin Roosevelt when he 
sought popular support to reform the 
Supreme Court. Only six months ago 35 
million Americans voted their confi- 
dence in the General and endorsed his 
policies. Are they still with him, even at 
some cost to their pocketbooks? 

On the answer to that question de- 
pends more than the 1958 budget, more 
even than the fate of the President’s 
programs. On it hinges the future course 
of the Republican party. If TV-Day 
went badly for Mr. Eisenhower, his ef- 
fort to modernize the GOP can be con- 
sidered dead. 


Steel Union Scholarships 


The United Steelworkers of America 
during the past eight years have been 
mining a new type of ore, one that is 
neither dug from the earth nor pro- 
cessed in an open-hearth furnace. 

The rank-and-file workers in 14 union 
districts have this year in fact boosted 
their “output” to an all-time high— 
$40,000 in college scholarships to be 
awarded in competition among sons and 
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daughters of union families. These 
awards will help put some 36 of this 
year’s high-school graduates through 
college. 

At Clairton, Pa., a $2,400 scholar- 
ship is given by Local 1557 in honor 
of the late Philip Murray. Union locals 
around Pueblo, Col., yearly give five 
partial scholarships. And each year 
more locals and districts take up this 
kind of “mining.” 

The steelworkers, along with other 
unions which have been quietly initiat- 
ing such scholarship programs, are 
banking untold goodwill for themselves. 
They are also demonstrating that the 
class-consciousness so prevalent in Eu- 
rope has little influence over here. It 
is not the least of our blessings that 
among us the children of workers can 
with solid hope of success aspire to 
professional careers and to positions in 
management. In this ambition they are 
often encouraged not only by their 
parents but by the trade unions them- 
selves. How this fits into the Marxian 
scheme of things we leave to the demon 
theoreticians in the Kremlin. 


Widows and Children, Too 


Even if Dave Beck succeeds in ration- 
alizing his use of union funds for per- 
sonal profit, he still has to explain the 
case of the Widow Leheny. 

Ray Leheny was more than a union 
brother of Dave Beck’s: he was his “best 
friend.” In March, 1956 Ray died of a 
heart attack. Moved by the plight of 
the widow and child, Mr.. Beck asked 
union officials throughout the country 
to contribute to a Raymond Leheny 
Memorial Fund. The response was gen- 
erous, about $80,000 being raised. Mr. 
Beck, who contributed $1,000, became 
trustee of the fund. 

Meantime Mr. Beck and one of his 
business associates, a mortgage expert 
named Don Hedlund, had come across 
a good deal. They picked up at a dis- 
count mortgages on 30-odd houses with 
a face value of $81,000. They paid 





$71,000 for them. Though this money 
came from Teamster funds, the con- 
tracts were bought for a Beck and Hed- 
lund enterprise, the National Mortgage 
Company, Seven months later, having 
collected some payments on the mort- 
gages, Mr. Beck sold them to the Ray- 
mond Leheny Memorial Fund at face 
value. The profit to him and Mr. Hed- 
lund was $11,585. Thereupon the orig- 
inal $71,000 was returned, with interest, 
to the union treasury. Mr. Beck did not 
bother Mrs. Leheny with these grimy 
details. 

Ray Leheny’s widow has a good in- 
vestment. If Mr. Beck’s profit propen- 
sities had not been stronger than his 
affection for Ray and Terry Leheny, it 
would have been a better investment. 
That is what the men who pilot the 
trucks over the nation’s highways are 
going to find it hard to forgive and for- 
get. 


Try at United Front? 


Though decimated and in disrepute, 
the U. S. Communists do not give up 
easily. It is known that they are striving 
mightily to regain some of the accept- 
ability that was once theirs in left-wing 
circles. The formation, announced May 
12, of a new United-Front-type organi- 
zation called the American Forum—For 
Socialist Education may give them their 
opportunity. 

The purpose of the new group, ac- 
cording to its own statements, is to “ad- 
vance study and serious untrammeled 
political discussions among all elements 
that think of themselves as related to 
historic Socialist and labor traditions, 
values and objectives.” The organiza- 
tion is principally made up of Marxists, 
including Communists and Trotskyites. 
Dorothy Day, of the Catholic Worker 
movement, is also listed as a member 
of the national’ committee. A pacifist, 
Rev. A, J. Muste, is chairman. 

Some non-Communists of the sna 
can Left argue, in justification of such a 
United Front body, that it will help the 
American Communists break away from 
Moscow. The U. S. Reds could thus, in 
their view, become a genuine American 
(Socialist) party. Others, however, de- 
nounce the new move as a wilful misuse 
of the name of socialism for the purpose 
of rescuing the Communists from their 
present isolation. 
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Some remarks of Benjamin F. Mc- 
Laurin, international representative of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
sum up the attitude of anti-Communist 
labor toward this motley group. Deny- 
ing his reported membership in the 
American Forum, he said he would not 
join any organization politically allied 
with the Communists. He added: “I do 
not consider that there is any ideological 
common ground between democracy 
and communism.” 


Blessed Mary of Providence 


This past year, 1,500 Sisters have 
been celebrating the centenary of their 
congregation—the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls. In the United States since 1892, 
the Helpers trace their origins to mid- 
19th-century Paris. There in 1856 a 
young girl from Flanders, Eugénie de 
Smet, gathered together a group of fer- 
vent women who would spend their 
lives in good works offered to God for 
the suffering souls in purgatory, 

These women instructed children 
in the truths of Christian doctrine, 
visited the poor and did social work 
of many sorts—under the inspiration 
of their foundress, called in religion 
Mother Mary of Providence. 

Today the Helpers of the Holy Souls 
are doing those same tasks on four 
continents. They have nine novitiates 
to train young Sisters to carry on their 
efforts. In this country 194 of the Help- 
ers are active in five archdioceses. 

Nothing could have delighted these 
nuns more, in this centenary year of 
their religious family, than the news 
they received last month. On May 26 
Pope Pius XII will enrol Mary of Provi- 
dence among the Church’s “Blessed.” 

The manifest sanctity of their found- 
ress has blessed her daughters these 
many years. The editors of AMERICA 
extend their warmest congratulations to 
the Helpers of the Holy Souls on this 
honor paid to Mother Mary of Provi- 
dence. 


Going Steady Again 


Even the “pigtail set,” we learn from 
Elizabeth Pope in the May McCall's 


(“Is Going Steady Going Sexy?”), is © 


being infected by the teen-age virus of 
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going steady. Mrs. Pope, who speaks 
from experience as a mother of teen- 
agers, delivers a slashing attack on the 
“system,” which youngsters like for its 
“built-in guarantee against insecurity 
and the specter of datelessness.” The 
trouble with the “guarantee,” however, 
is that “once [the girl] accepts (or fi- 
nagles) a boy’s ring or dog tag, she is 
his from then on—if not in body and 
soul, at least as far as all social activities 
are concerned.” 

Mrs. Pope is mainly concerned with 
the atrophy of our youngsters’ normal 
social life that results from going steady. 
She does, however, allude to the moral 
dangers and remarks, somewhat in pass- 
ing, that “Catholic theologians now 
classify [going steady] as a ‘proximate 
occasion of sin’.” Indeed, some do. 

We cannot afford to forget the moral 
dangers occasioned by going steady. 
Two Catholic authorities have recently 
emphasized this fact. Archbishop Joseph 
F. Rummel of New Orleans and Msgr. 
Paul F. Leibold, chancellor of the Cin- 
cinnati Archdiocese, have asked all par- 
ents with special urgency to realize their 
responsibility to guide children to a 
normal life of maturity. Archbishop 
Rummel is so concerned that he stated 
that “we may have to reach the point 
of forbidding association of boys and 
girls in grade schools and high schools.” 

If your children are going steady, it’s 
time to take a steady look at this prob- 
lem, and then do something about it. 


... and Sane Sex Instruction 


What further complicates the whole 
problem of the proper social relationship 
between the sexes in their formative 
years is emphasized in the unnerving 
revelation recently made by a top-notch 
Catholic sociologist. Speaking before 
the tenth annual Xavier University 
(Cincinnati) Family Life Conference, 
Rev. Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., special- 
ist in family sociology and co-author of 
Marriage and the Family (Regnery, 
1955), gave as his considered estimate 
that 80 per cent of the young people 
in the United States receive “gutter edu- 
cation” in matters of sex. 

“The sure way to give a child mental 
trouble,” the Jesuit authority went on, 
“is to give him the impression that sex 
is something never to be talked about.” 


The result will be that the child will 
“put sex on an evil little island in his 
mind and will associate it not with any- 
thing dignified and beautiful, but with 
something foul.” Parents, whose respon- 
sibility it is to give sex instruction, must 
get the “basic fact that God is associated 
with sex” into their very first explana- 
tions, : 
Certainly adolescents who go steady 
—often in hole-and-corner fashion—are 
exposing themselves to clandestine sex 
information and even experience. 


Hard Work for Movie Clubs 


The suggestion by Bishop William 
Scully of Albany that one positive ap- 
proach to the raising of standards in 
motion pictures would be the formation 
of “movie clubs” seems to be bearing 
fruit. Bishop Scully, who is chairman 
of the Episcopal Committee for Motion 
Pictures, made the suggestion in the 
March 80 issue of AMERICA (“The Mov- 
ies: A Positive Plan,” p. 726-7). The 
idea has been given further national at- 
tention by an article in the May 11 issue 
of Ave Maria. Edward Fischer, film 
critic of the national weekly, quotes and 
seconds Bishop Scully’s AMERICA ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. Fischer has also some sane sug- 
gestions of his own. Before members of 
a film club “start sounding off about the 
good, the true and the beautiful,” he 
cautions, they must face up to the fact 
that “developing standards in films, like 
developing standards in anything else, 
is the result of a lot of hard work.” 

The club, says Mr. Fischer, should be 
organized around one person who knows 
film standards. A few -simple books 
about films ought to be studied. A book 
from which a film is made (The Red 
Badge of Courage, for example) ought 
to be compared with the finished film. 
Screen Playwriting, by Lewis Herman, 
might be used as a handbook. Club 
members ought to write reviews, and 
these should be checked against those 
appearing in Films in Review. 

“After a year or two of such disci- 
pline,” concludes Mr. Fischer, “club 
members will find themselves looking at 
films with new and more intelligent in- 
sights.” If movie clubs are to develop 
here, such hard work will be the price. 
Are we ready to pay it? 
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On April 9 Britain’s Conservative Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Peter Thorneycroft, presented to 
the House of Commons his financial proposals for 
the year 1957-58. 

The next day they were described in the Man- 
chester Guardian as constituting a Tory budget. 
This is not, as might seem at first sight, a bald 
statement of the obvious. The phrasing is signifi- 
cant. It implies a break with a postwar tradition 
which left Conservative and Labor financial 
policies closely allied in the service of statism. In 
the eyes of many, the new conservatism of R. A. 
Butler was the old socialism writ large. So “Mr. 
Butskell” emerged as the hybrid representative of 
financial policies advocated by Tory “Rab” Butler 
and Socialist Hugh Gaitskell when each was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Now, we are told, Mr. Butskell is dead. A break 
has appeared in the seeming identity of outlook 
which twined closely together the public finances 
of Labor and Conservative Chancellors and set 
both at the service of a leveling equalitarianism. 
The accent on Mr. Thorneycroft’s budget has been 
placed ever so lightly—but placed none the less— 
on opportunity. Its significance is to be found in 
the break made thereby with a very recent past. 

There is substance in the observation. As a re- 
sult of reliefs extended to surtax payers and the 
raising of children’s allowances, some encourage- 
ment is given to a man earning £2,000 a year 
and possessed of two children of the appropriate 
age, more is given to those in the £5,000 class, 
whilst a substantial amount of help is given to 
those whose incomes lie above that range. Top 
executives whose children qualify them for the 
new tax reliefs and who earn £10,000 a year will 
save £622 from the tax gatherer during the 
twelve months that lie ahead. Others with the same 
family qualifications, but earning only £2,000 will 
save £43. 

Tax relief in this budget is progressive and 
favors mainly the business executive class. Citizens 
earning less than £2,000 and without large 
families will remain disappointed. Opportunity is 
encouraged mainly at the top; in the middle-in- 
come range relief is slight; below that it has hardly 
appeared. More, we think, might well have been 
done for migrants, the young, skilled workers of 
drive and energy who are flocking in such large 
numbers to Canada, hoping to find there the 





Fr. CRANE, s.j., AMERICA’s contributing editor in 
Oxford, is director of the British Catholic Social 
Guild and editor of its magazine The Christian 
Democrat. 


The Passing of Mr. Butskell 








chance of making a life of their own. The Chan- 
cellor has a large prospective surplus this coming 
year, and this country needs most desperately the 
dynamism of the youngsters who are leaving its 
shores—voting with their feet, so to say, against 
the weariness of a life wrapped up in State Wel- 
fare. 


NEW DAWN FOR OPPORTUNITY? 


Meanwhile, in this budget, opportunity has 
been recognized as legitimate and, by implication, 
inequality as inevitable. Hence—and quite logical- 
ly on these assumptions—Mr. Thorneycroft has 
given relief, not necessarily to those who need it 
most, but to those whom Britain needs most if 
she is to meet with energy and drive the increas- 
ing competition coming on her from abroad. 

The distinction just noted is worth pursuing. 
Since the close of World War II, it might not be 
too much to say that the criterion of Britain’s eco- 
nomic policy has been to satisfy the human needs 
of the worst-placed of her citizens. The aim was 
noble; but, some would say, pursued in such a way 
as to destroy the foundations of the country’s eco- 
nomic life. In postwar Britain, they argue, equal- 
itarianism was pursued as an ideal to the detri- 
ment of opportunity; and this means, in fact, that 
the foundations of economic strength were being 
steadily whittled away. In other words, financial 
policies designed primarily to succor the needy 
are limited in their efficacy by the deleterious 
effects such measures are bound to have after a 
time on the constituents of economic growth. 

There is a point beyond which any economy 
stagnates because opportunity has become too 
burdened with taxation and controls. Beyond this 
point further measures of government to help the 
poor will imperil the country’s economic strength 
and, with it, the future of the poor themselves. It 
is the old story of killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. Those in Britain who applaud the 
Thorneycroft budget do so because they see in it 
a recognition on the part of government that this 
crisis point has been reached. Their hope now is 
for the steady restoration of opportunity to eco- 
nomic life. 

In a year’s time, I think, these people should 
know where they stand; whether this budget is a 
handout to the Conservative Party’s more wealthy 
supporters or whether it represents a first step on 
the road to what the Chancellor has described as 
the “Opportunity State.” In April, 1958 we should 
know whether Mr. Butskell really died this year 
or whether, in fact—like the old soldier in the song 
—he just faded away. Pau CRANE 
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Hail Colombia! 


That the overthrow of the Rojas dic- 
tatorship in Colombia was accomplished 
with little disorder was less suprising 
than was the four-year existence of the 
dictatorship itself. Among Latin-Ameri- 
can countries none has been more politi- 
cally mature and stable than Colombia. 
From 1886 to the crisis that led to Gen. 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla’s coup in 1953, 
the 12 million Colombians had given 
their fellow Latin Americans an excel- 
lent example of respect for law and 
democratic procedures. Partly because 
of a concordat signed during the time of 
Leo XIII, Church-State relations never 
embittered political rivalries as they 
did in other Latin-American lands. 

In Colombia, however, as elsewhere 
south of the Rio Grande, politics fol- 
lowed the European Liberal-Conserva- 
tive pattern. Though political rivalry 
was intense, the system worked well 
enough until the assassination of a Lib- 
eral leader in 1948 provoked reprisals 
and led to a state of siege and guerrilla 
warfare. Rojas, restoring order in 1953, 
was welcomed as a peacemaker. 

What the course of affairs might have 
been had the general contented himself 
with the role of peacemaker, we can 
only conjecture. When he degenerated 
into an iron-fisted dictator, however, 
the shock restored both Conservatives 
and Liberals to their senses. With the 
blessing of the Church and its friendly 
mediation, the warring politicos joined 
hands to resurrect Colombia’s traditional 
liberties. They had practically the whole 
country back of them. That in stark out- 
line is the story of the most heartening 
development in. Latin America since 
the Argentinians ousted Perén and sent 
him flying into exile. 


Encouragement from Iraq 


Egypt and Syria will find little com- 
fort in the May 18 Baghdad meeting 
between Saudi Arabia’s King Saud and 
Iraqi Premier Nuri es Said. Neither 
leader was willing to break openly with 
Egyptian President Nasser over his role 
in fomenting the recent Jordan crisis. 
Nevertheless, the implications of the 
Baghdad téte-a-téte were clear. Egypt 
and Syria can no longer count on the full 
support of neighboring Arab countries 
for their policies in the Middle East. 
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Wittingly or unwittingly those pol- 
icies have come close to opening the 
Middle East to Soviet penetration. Both 
Egypt and Syria, if not properly satel- 
lites, give evidence of increasing de- 
pendence on Soviet guidance and fi- 
nance. The success of the recent at- 
tempted coup in Jordan, openly abetted 
by Egypt and Syria, would have paved 
the way for a pro-Soviet Jordan. 

The sole purpose of the Bayhdad 
meeting was to seek ways of halting this 
trend in Middle East politics, Oil-pro- 
ducing Saudi Arabia and Iraq pledged 
themselves to help shore up the weak 
economy of Jordan and thus strengthen 
King Hussein’s grip on his throne. What 
is more, both countries recognized the 
growing threat of Communist penetra- 
tion in the Middle East as a result of 
Egyptian and Syrian policies. In brief, 
the Baghdad meeting could well mark 
the beginning of a new pro-Western, 
anti-Communist bloc in the area and the 
gradual political isolation of Egypt and 
Syria. For the West there could be no 
more encouraging news from the tur- 
bulent Middle East. 


Coty to the Vatican 


La Marseillaise, once considered by 
Catholics an impious anthem, resounded 
on May 13 in St. Damasus Courtyard, 
Vatican City. Thus began the official 
visit of President René Coty of France 
to the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XII. This 
was the first friendly visit paid to the 
Pope by a French chief of state since 
Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of 
the West by Leo III in the year 800. 
Charles VIII, who came to Rome with 
an army against Alexander VI in 1498, 
is hardly reckoned a friendly visitor. 

And so, while Moscow Radio raised 
its hands in horror at this “betrayal” of 
French laicité, and die-hard anti-cleri- 
cals (not to mention die-hard Catholic 
monarchists) nursed their indignation, 
the French Republic dramatized the end 
of a long-standing unnatural estrange- 
ment. For Catholics this sign of a new 
stage in relations between France and 
the Holy See was naturally welcome. 
For non-Catholic friends of France, also, 
the visit had heartening aspects. It of- 
fered evidence that the inner religious 
strife that has so long sapped the vitality 
of the nation was at last in a fair way 
to being healed. France has need these 


days, in her supreme effort to maintain 
herself as a world power, of the maxi- 
mum of unity and domestic peace. 
Speculation abounds on the precise 
motives which led the French Govern- 
ment to take this history-making step. 
One fact is noteworthy. The present 
Government is a Socialist one, headed 
by Premier Guy Mollet, who cannot be 
suspected of “clericalism.” The Popular 
Republican Movement does not partici- 
pate in the Mollet Cabinet. The decision 
was therefore obviously not dictated by 
Catholic pressure but by the vital inter- 
ests of all France and of all Frenchmen. 


Stepinac Stays Home 


The Vatican visit of the Primate of 
Poland naturally suggests reflection on 
the present status of the head of the 
Church in Yugoslavia. Though Cardinal 
Wyszynski was able at last to visit Rome 
to receive his Red Hat, no such oppor- 
tunity is likely to be presented to Car- 
dinal Stepinac. In sharp contrast with 
Poland, there are no signs of relaxation 
of religious tension in Yugoslavia. 

Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, Arch- 
bishop of Zagreb, is still confined to his 
native village of Krasic. In one of the 
rare interviews allowed him, he recently 
stressed to Western newsmen that he 
is kept in virtual isolation and is forbid- 
den to receive even personal friends. He 
is, of course, prevented from perform- 
ing his episcopal duties. Meanwhile, 
Tito’s aides are outspoken in their de- 
termination to seek no settlement of 
their differences with the Church. 

Recent reports indicate that the pol- 
icy of the present regime is, if anything, 
more anti-religious than before. Accord- 
ing to the news service Croatia Press, 
the Communist authorities in Mace- 
donia have expropriated the cathedral | 
in the capital city of Skoplje, with the 
intention of demolishing it. The area is 
allegedly to be used for residential 
buildings. Unless the authorities help 
the Catholics find a suitable replace- 
ment for their place of worship—an un- 
likely possibility—the destruction of the 
cathedral will be a severe setback to 
them. The cathedral happens to be the 
only Catholic church in Skoplje. This 
is the way the Titoist regime intends, in 
the words of an official, “to give the 
people the choice whether they want 
religion or not.” 
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“Legislative Oversight” 


Just before its Easter vacation, the House of Repre- 
sentatives set up a new body with the quaint name of 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. Just whose 
oversight was meant, that of Congress or that of the 
agencies to be examined, was not clear; but it was clear 
what was the target: the multitude of agencies that 
have grown up around the Government, some old, some 
new. In any case the House thought enough of its new 
creation to grant it $250,000 for staff work. 

The Government Manual devotes more than half its 
pages to these agencies, as distinct from the regular 
departments. There are literally hundreds, large or 
small. A fascinating literature has grown up about 
them, under the heading of “Administrative Law” or 
“Public Administration.” Colleges, graduate schools and 
law schools offer courses in them. They cover almost 
every aspect of our life. 

Some of them are directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent, some to Congress alone, and some are in a twi- 
light zone, answering neither to President nor Congress, 
but having an ill-defined responsibility. These last are 
the so-called “independent agencies.” They are all, how- 
ever, creatures of Congress, set up to administer a 
definite legislated objective. Some in all three categories 
are purely administrative, like the War Claims Commis- 
sion and other claims commissions. But, and here is 


Underscorings 





the hitch, many, besides being administrative, are also 
“semi-legislative and semi-judicial,” to use the words of 
the U. S. Supreme Court in the celebrated Humphrey 
case (1935). The usual phrase now is “quasi-judicial.” 

In 1953, the Administration, still new to the ways of 
Washington, innocently began to treat all agencies 
alike, regardless of origin, as being integral parts of the 
Executive establishment. It was, to its considerable as- 
tonishment, quickly disabused of the misconception. 
The error perhaps arose from the fact that the President 
designates the chairmen and members of these agencies, 
but these are in turn confirmed by the Senate. 

The most flagrant error arose over the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO), headed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. A new C.G., Joseph 
Campbell, was named, supposed to be an Eisenhower 
man; but Mr. Campbell (having read his law) quickly 
began to issue “orders” to agencies and even to Depart- 
ment heads and Cabinet members, to cease and desist 
from certain expenditures, as being illegal. The reason 
was that GAO is exclusively an agency of Congress, its 
watchdog on Executive expenditures. But the Budget 
Bureau, being exclusively an Executive body, can veto 
even such non-fiscal matters as Alaskan-Hawaiian state- 
hood. 

Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) has long made 
it a practice to ask nominees for an office to promise 
faithfully to observe the laws enacted by Congress. 
Maybe here is a clue to the “oversight” which a special 
subcommittee is now investigating. Congress still holds 
the whip hand, as the budget now proves. 

WIFrip Parsons 


olic letters, celebrates this month its sil- 
ver jubilee. Its founder and director, 
Sister Mary Joseph, S.L., of Webster 





Groves College, Webster Groves, Mo., 








A SECULAR INSTITUTE for diocesan 
priests, the Society of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, received its first U. S. members 
May 3 during a retreat at the Shrine of 
the North American Martyrs, Auries- 
ville, N. Y. Founded by a Jesuit during 
the French Revolution to sanctify the 
lives of priests in the world, the institute 
was re-established in 1918 by Fr. Daniel 
Fontaine, a Parisian pastor. It now has 
1,700 members in 70 dioceses (Society 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 81 Church 
St., Putnam, Conn.). 


p CATHOLIC COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATES of the New York area have 
formed an Alumni Race Relations Coun- 
cil affiliated with the Catholic Interracial 
Council of New York. It has conducted 
two adult-education courses and a radio 
series to publicize Catholic principles of 
race relations. Information may be ob- 
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tained from the council at 20 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


p MISS KATHARINE McKIEVER, 
for the past 11 years feature editor of 
NC News Service, retired on May 11 
after 30 years of service with NCWC. 
Pope Pius XII and many members of the 
American hierarchy sent their good 
wishes and prayers for the occasion. 


p> PHILOSOPHY TODAY, a new quar- 
terly survey of current trends and re- 
search in philosophy, recently made its 
first appearance. It is published by mem- 
bers of the Society of the Precious Blood, 
St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 
($1.25 a copy; $4 a year). 


p> THE GALLERY of Living Catholic 
Authors, founded in 1932 to honor dis- 
tinguished contemporary Catholic writ- 
ers and promote the apostolate of Cath- 


was the recipient of congratulatory let- 
ters from Catholic authors all over the 
world. The Gallery now numbers well 
over 600 members, 


p> MOST REV, JAMES J. NAVAGH, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Raleigh, N. C.,, 
since 1952, was on May 8 appointed 
Bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds Most Rev. Walter P. Kellenberg, 
recently transferred to the newly created 
Diocese of Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


pIN LINCOLN, NEBR., on May 9 
died Most Rev. Louis B. Kucera, 68, 
bishop of that see. Born in 1888, he was 
ordained in 1915 and consecrated Bish- 
op of Lincoln in 1930. The early years of 
his episcopate were rendered especially 
difficult by the effect of the economic 
collapse and by a lengthy drought in his 
predominantly rural diocese. C.K. 
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Editorials 





Beware of a Pax Sovietica 


In sending its managing editor, Turner Catledge, to 
Moscow to interview Nikita S. Khrushchev, the New 
York Times may have been interested solely in main- 
taining its eminent position in the newspaper world. It 
was certainly a journalistic coup of no mean propor- 
tions to be able to publish, as it did on May 11, the 
views of the most powerful man in the Communist 
world on the overriding issue of war and peace in our 
times. 

In arranging the Khrushchev interview the Times 
could, however, have had another, less obvious motive. 
As its readers know, the Times has been disturbed of 
late by the optimism in some American quarters over 
the course of the London disarmament talks. Its editors 
perceive no reason for optimism. Try as they can, they 
are unable to see any substantial change in Soviet dis- 
armament proposals, which, as they reminded their 
readers on May 10, are still aimed “only at the one- 
sided disarmament of the West.” Significantly, the 
Times headed its editorial reflections on the London 
meeting: “Stop, Look, Listen.” 

Being thus suspicious of Soviet tactics, did the Times 
see possibilities in inviting the voluble Khrushchev to 
pop off at this delicate juncture in world affairs? Did 
it hope that the First Secretary of the Soviet party, with 
the customary Communist scorn for the intelligence of 
the bourgeois world, would put his foot in his notorious- 
ly big mouth? Did it anticipate that if the right ques- 
tions were asked, the answers would surely disillusion 
wishful thinkers not only here but in Western Europe 
as well? 

If such, indeed, was the purpose of the Times, Mr. 
Catledge’s mission must be judged eminently success- 
ful. Nobody who reads the text of his meeting with 
Khrushchev can continue nourishing hopes for an early 
resolution of tensions blocking the way to peace. 

Moscow has no intention of liberating its satellites. 


It has not abandoned its dream of a Soviet Germany. 
It still insists that there can be no peace until the West 
exposes itself to Communist conquest by dissolving 
Nato. It has no thought of dismantling the Iron Cur- 
tain, or of relaxing the censorship that enslaves the 
minds of the Russian and captive peoples. The Krem- 
lin, it is true, will agree to coexist peacefully with the 
United States, but only on condition that this country 
desert its allies and stop meddling in such places as the 
Middle East. 

Khrushchev reached the heights of Communist dis- 
dain for our intelligence when he told Mr. Catledge 
that the desire of the United States for war was “an 
indisputable fact.” This desire he attributed to “repre- 
sentatives of banks and large concerns” who in “your 
highly centralized capitalist state” dominate the Gov- 
ernment. He conceded that the American working 
people did not want war, but then, he blandly ex- 
plained to the sophisticated Mr. Catledge, the working 
people were “cleverly tricked during election cam- 
paigns” and had no influence anyway. The implication 
is, of course, obvious. The Soviet Union can coexist 
with a capitalist United States; it can make a lasting 
peace only with a Soviet America. 

We commend the text of this interview to official 
Washington. We commend it especially to Harold Stas- 
sen, the President’s personal representative at the Lon- 
don disarmament conference. We commend it to the 
AFL-CIO top command, which at the time of the Hun- 
garian uprising last fall demanded a much tougher 
policy toward the Russians than the Administration 
was prepared to risk. (President George Meany and 
his colleagues need a good laugh at the moment.) Most 
of all we commend Khrushchev’s words to the Ameri- 
can people. Only by reading them can they appreciate 
the cruel cynicism with which the Kremlin continues to 
exploit their deep and heartfelt longing for true peace. 


No Neutrality for Ngo 


It is rare that an Asian chief of state can come to these 
shores and not leave the American people wondering 
if he is not trying to get the best of two worlds. Other 
Asian leaders have paid the same tribute to democracy 
heard from South Vietnam’s President Ngo Dinh Diem 
during his address to Congress on May 9. But none 
have been so forthright on communism and cold-war 
neutralism. In contrast to their nervous tightrope pos- 
turing on these issues, President Ngo left no doubt that 
he stands with the free world. 
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“Communism is not neutral,” said the Vietnamese 
statesman in his May 10 address to Washington’s Na- 
tional Press Club, “therefore we cannot be neutral.” In 
1954 when the French were forced to capitulate to the 
Reds in Indo-China, the odds against a President of a 
free Vietnam ever making such a statement in Wash- 
ington were heavy indeed. The pessimists, however, 
failed to reckon with Ngo Dinh Diem. He himself ad- 
mits that, when he took over, the country “seemed 
past saving.” Today, thanks to his devotion to demo- 
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cratic ideals and to American aid, neither communism 
nor neutralism has any place in South Vietnam’s 
scheme of things. 

President Ngo has been criticized for methods some 
might deem totalitarian. Yet he assumed leadership in 
Vietnam during a period of crisis. “It has become 
necessary,” he remarked to Congress, “for Vietnam to 
adopt certain . . . guide lines for action not only to pro- 
tect her from [communism] but to assist her to attain 
independence instead of anarchy.” 

Of his devotion to the essential ideals we also cherish 
we can be certain. Quoting the Vietnamese Constitu- 
tion to Congress, he stated: 


We affirm that the sole legitimate object of the 
state is to protect the fundamental rights of human 
beings to existence—to the free development of 
their intellectual, moral and spiritual life. 

We affirm that democracy is neither material 
happiness nor the supremacy of numbers. De- 
mocracy is essentially a permanent effort to find the 
right political means in order to assure all citizens 
the right of free development and of maximum 
initiative, responsibility and spiritual life. 

As he pointed out, President Ngo “formulated the prin- 





ciples that were to become the Constitution of the 
Republic of Vietnam” at the Maryknoll Seminary in 
New York, where he stayed during his 1951-53 self- 
imposed exile from Vietnam. 

Though South Vietnam may today have a stable 
Government based on democratic principles, the 
country is still passing through a period of crisis. Presi- 
dent Ngo repeatedly emphasized the constant threats 
to his country’s existence. He cited the impatience of 
modern-day Asia; its peoples’ insistence on rapid eco- 
nomic development; the false, but none the less seduc- 
tive, promises of communism to give them what they 
want, and the ever present Communist menace from the 
north. 

President Ngo’s visit to Washington came at a time 
when President Eisenhower felt impelled to take his 
case for the Administration’s foreign-aid budget to the 
people. We have already contributed a well-spent $250 
million to the salvation of South Vietnam. We shall 
have to spend more if the country is to remain a symbol 
of democracy in Communist-threatened Southeast Asia. 
We feel confident that the American people will judge 
President Eisenhower’s case on such cold-war realities 
rather than on “cut-the-budget” sloganizing. 


Internationalizing Atomic Power 


As the Senate weighs the pros and cons of the treaty 
by which the United States would become a member 
of the proposed International Atomic Energy Agency, 
we may highlight a few facts about this latest venture 
in international cooperation. 

The agency was first proposed by President Eisen- 
hower in a speech before the UN General Assembly on 
December 8, 1953. There followed three years of dis- 
cussions and negotiations inside and outside the UN. 
These were climaxed last October 23 when 82 nations 
unanimously adopted the draft statute of the IAEA 
(see Am. 11/10/56, p. 143). 

Apart from initial gifts of fissionable material to get 
the agency started, the IAEA will operate on a business 
basis, buying its uranium and other materials and sell- 
ing them to members. The members will share the ad- 
ministrative expenses, which are expected to be about 
$7 million a year. 

The agency will not impede or supplant any atomic 
programs now in operation. The United States can 
continue its policy of offering atomic-energy assistance 
through bilateral agreement. The formation of Euratom 
will go ahead. The Soviet Union will continue to treat 
its captive countries in the manner to which they have 
become accustomed. 

Member nations will not be able to buy materials 
from the agency, or receive its technical or other help, 
unless they grant the agency the right to inspect their 
atomic facilities in order to ensure that no illegal diver- 
sion of materials occurs. The free nations are not likely 
to attempt the illegal manufacture of atomic weapons. 
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They are mostly interested in getting atomic power to 
keep their economies on the move. 

. It will be interesting to see to what extent the Soviet 
satellites are allowed to seek the help of the [AEA-— 
and accept its inspection. If the Reds want to arm 
them with A-bombs or H-bombs, the simplest way is to 
ship them from the Russian factories. To have power 
plants built and then try to hoodwink the IAEA in- 
spectors might be feasible, but such a method of get- 
ting atomic weapons seems roundabout, insecure and 
inefficient, and could have an unpleasant backlash for 
the Reds if detected. 

Let’s look at the other side of the picture. Almost 
80 nations of the free world, after three years of dis- 
cussion, have decided that the international agency is 
worth while. Their conviction must have been rein- 
forced by the Suez crisis of last fall, when many of 
them felt that the well-being of their economies was 
too much at the mercy of an unpredictable despot. 
Atomic plants would keep the kilowatts flowing whether 
oil flowed or not. 

But all this planning and hoping may come to noth- 
ing if the United States now refuses to complete the 
work it began in 1953. We shall be missing a great op- 
portunity. Thus far, our name in atomic affairs has 
stood for Hiroshima, Nagasaki and deadly radioactive 
fall-out. In the international agency—our own proposal 
—we can build a lasting monument to our willingness to 
make our atomic knowledge an instrument of peace 
and prosperity, not of death and destruction. This en- 
tails risks, but risks well worth taking. 
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: Girding for Atomic Power 
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Mark J. Fitzgerald 


II, the electric-power industry faces the constant 

need of expanding its facilities to meet the in- 
satiable demands of the American economy. It is gen- 
erally expected that the electric industry will continue 
to double in size every ten years, By 1965 the probable 
capacity of this industry will be 215 million kilowatts, 
and it is expected to reach almost twice that volume in 
1975. 

In view of our mounting consumption of electric 
energy, there-is little room for us to be complacent over 
the world’s largest supply of coal deposits. Despite the 
likelihood that the increasing efficiency of conventional 
steam plants will permit twice the power output from 
a ton of coal in 1975 that was possible in 1925, exhaus- 
tion of solid fuels which can be extracted on an eco- 
nomic basis may be looming within fifty years. Deple- 
tion of our fluid fuel supply is likewise imminent. 

Palmer Putnam, consulting engineer for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, estimates that industry has much 
less than 100 years in which to perfect a substitute for 
our rapidly diminishing sources of fossil fuels. He be- 
lieves that even by 1975 there will be severe pressure 
for an alternative source of energy. While hydropower 
may remain with us indefinitely, it will continue as a 
minor source of energy. 

A fuel crisis already plagues many countries of 
Europe. About one-fifth of Britain’s fuel requirements 
are now being met by coal imports at heavy cost. The 
highly industralized countries of continental Europe 
which recently formed the Euratom agreement—France, 
Italy, West Germany and the Benelux nations—are now 
importing 100 million tons of coal annually, at a cost of 
$2 billion. Unless a new source of energy is developed, 
it appears that the Euratom countries will have to triple 
their coal imports by 1975 at the startling cost of $6 
billion. 

Atomic power is already being used experimentally 
in the United States to convert water into steam for the 
purpose of operating electric-power turbines. So far, 
however, there are no firm estimates on the cost of this 
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Fr. FirzGERALD, C.S.C., of the Department of Economics 
at the University of Notre Dame, is president of the 
Catholic Economic Association. 
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operation as applied to a large-scale commercial plant. 
The first atomic power plant of this type is still under 
construction. Of the several kinds of atomic reactors 
that could replace the coal furnace, it remains to be 
seen which one will produce steam satisfactorily at the 
lowest cost. 


ELUSIVE COST ESTIMATES 


Henry DeWolf Smyth, a pioneer in nuclear fission 
and former member of the AEC, believes that a sum of 
$100 million is required to develop any one of the sev- 
eral types of nuclear power reactors from the experi- 
mental stages on through to the prototype large-scale 
plant. So long as this enormous development work re- 
mains uncompleted, Dr. Smyth looks askance at the 
“innumerable studies” on probable costs of electric 
energy produced by large-scale atomic reactors. 

If we use as a yardstick known rates for the produc- 
tion of electric power by conventional means, rather 
discouraging results are obtained by comparing them 
with the estimated cost per kilowatt hour for the large- 
scale atomic power plant at Shippingport, Pa., which 
may be in operation next fall. Some hydropower plants 
in this country produce electric energy at 2 mills per 
kilowatt hour, and modern steam plants near their coal 
supply have a rate of 4 mills. Less efficient steam plants 
with heavier charges for coal operate at 10 mills per 
kilowatt hour. 

In sharp contrast, the first output of power by the 
Shippingport reactor will likely cost five times the rate 
for the less efficient steam plants. Not for several years 
is it expected that the high cost at Shippingport will be 
reduced to 15 to 20 mills per kilowatt hour. 

Quite probably, constant improvements in technology 
may eventually bring the cost of nuclear power down 
to that of conventional power. Yet it may be ten years 
before this new source of energy even begins to be com- 
petitive in the United States with present methods. By 
1980, however, AEC experts believe that atomic power 
reactors will be producing energy at a cost of 6 to 7 
mills, and will thus be in competition with many coal- 
burning plants in this country. 

Judging from current developments on cost estimates, 
the 1980 forecast may. be overly optimistic. Two major 
nuclear power projects, one under construction and the 
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other in the planning stage, have experienced increases 
in budget charges ranging from 20 to 40 per cent. The 
difference is in large part accounted for by research and 
development costs. Further, huge sums must be ex- 
pended for lead and concrete shields to house safely 
the nuclear reactor. Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, of 
Nautilus fame, now in charge of the Government's re- 
actor project at Shippingport, mentions unforeseen tech- 
nical and engineering problems. He finds that costs 
have been pushed upward because entirely new levels 
of standards must be met in the production and installa- 
tion of even ordinary valves and pumps. 

These unwelcome economic realities disturb the na- 
tions of Europe much less than they do the United 
States, mainly because conventional electric power in 
Europe already costs far more than it does here. Fran- 
cesco Giordani, one of “the three wise men” from 
Euratom who visited Washington recently, told U. S. 
Sen, John O. Pastore of Rhode Island that the Euratom 
countries would be highly pleased if they could produce 
electric power at 14 mills, a rate far above our na- 
tional average. Under present economic conditions, 
Europe is easily the best place to produce competitive 
atomic power, the United States the worst. 


OUR SITUATION, GOOD OR GRAVE? 


In view of the high cost of construction and our pres- 
ent ample supply of coal, Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of 
the AEC, considers it premature for the United States 
to embark on an atomic power program of the same 
magnitude as those now being undertaken by Britain 
and Russia. Moreover, though we should fall behind in 
such a kilowatt race, Mr. Strauss maintains that we 
could still lead in technology because of the various 
types of reactors the AEC is seeking to develop for the 
purpose of finding the best one in terms of economy, 
capacity and safety. Toward this goal the AEC is said 
to be spending over $600 million for research and de- 
velopment. 

Moreover, since the revision of the AEC Act in 1954 
permitting ownership of atomic power reactors by pri- 
vate companies, 58 business firms have pledged $358 
million toward the construction of nuclear plants with 
a power capacity of 1.2 million kilowatts. Announced 
plans indicate that two-thirds of this goal will be 
reached by the early 1960's. Of the 17 plants, six will 
require no funds from the AEC and will produce 
771,000 kilowatts. Mr. Strauss considers this program 
satisfactory, and is confident that private industry may 
be relied upon to assume the major risk and burden of 
producing atomic power. He believes that the Govern- 
ment, for the most part, ought to confine itself to de- 
velopment work in this field. 

Those who support this program believe that by 1960 
it will give us adequate technical information to assay 
the economic possibilities of nuclear power, and that 
after 1965 this new form of energy may slowly approach 
a competitive basis. It is hoped that by 1964 response by 
private companies will bring the total nuclear power 
capacity to the level ot 2.5 million kilowatts. 
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A growing number of observers consider this com- 
placent view of our progress in atomic power to be un- 
warranted. The unexpected speed with which Britain 
has forged ahead with her program may well call for 
a reappraisal of our objectives in the field of nuclear 
power. It now seems doubtful that Britain has com- 
mitted her whole future program of expansion to the 
gas-cooled reactor used in her pioneer plant at Calder 
Hall, which is generally considered here a primitive 
and less efficient type. 

Almost three years ago, Britain began at Dounreay, 
Scotland, construction of a full-scale reactor of the 
“breeder” type, which produces more fuel than it con- 
sumes. It is regarded as one of the most advanced forms 
of nuclear reactors, because it can multiply the energy 
obtainable from a ton of uranium by more than a hun- 
dred fold. That Britain has already accumulated a vast 
background of experience on the cost and construction 
of large-scale atomic power plants is now acknowledged. 

In terms of cost, the British say that even the Calder 
Hall reactor (which has twice the generating capacity 
it was expected to have) can produce power at 7 mills, 
after allowing a proper credit for the plutonium this 
plant produces as a by-product. Dr. John Jewkes, econ- 
omist for the British Atomic Energy Authority, states 
that atomic power plants can be built in Britain today 
that would be economical even on estimates based on 
American low-cost power rates. It is not surprising, 
then, that Britain recently announced that her original 
goal, set two years ago, of 2 million kilowatts of nu- 
clear power by 1965 has now been tripled. (By the 
early 1960's the American production of atomic power 
will be less than one-fourth the volume Britain expects 
to have. ) 

This startling change in Britain’s power goals caused 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson, vice chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, to observe 
that Britain has evidently found a way to produce 
atomic power at relatively low cost. It seems that 
Europe at least will embark on large-scale use of nu- 
clear energy at a far more rapid pace than had pre- 
viously seemed possible. 


FORFEITING LEADERSHIP 


In contrast with Britain’s 
intention to have three large- 
scale power reactors com- 
pleted and seven more under 
construction by 1958, we have 
yet to put in operation our 
first large-scale nuclear power 
plant at Shippingport. Three 
other such plants have recent- 
ly been placed under con- 
struction. It is true that the 
AEC operates 13 large re- 
actors for the production of 
plutonium for bombs, as well 
as many small research re- 
actors; but, as Dr. Smyth ob- 
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serves, it is “misleading” to cite this fact as indication 
of progress toward atomic power. Senator Anderson 
has declared that it is an “inescapable conclusion” from 
recent congressional testimony on nuclear power that 
this country is making insufficient progress to keep pace 
with world development. Apparently we are lagging 
behind not only in volume of kilowatts, but also in 
technology. 

Terming progress thus far “inadequate,” AEC Com- 
missioner Thomas E. Murray declares that we cannot 
meet our responsibilities in the field of nuclear power 
if the Government largely confines itself to research 
and development. He considers it unrealistic to expect 
that private industry will invest at its own risk the 
huge sums necessary for construction of prototype nu- 
clear power plants when there is no prospect for many 
years of placing such power on a competitive basis. As 
a former industrialist, Mr. Murray observes that since 
there is no hope for immediate profits, private industry 
generally lacks the incentive necessary to advance nu- 
clear power with the urgency demanded by the na- 
tional interest. Yet, Mr. Murray notes with regret, pri- 
vate power companies are seeking to exclude expansion 
work by the Government, even though they see ‘little 
likelihood of soon making atomic power competitive 
through their own efforts. 


THE QUESTION OF FINANCING 


At present the AEC “invites” private industry to 
undertake actual construction of nuclear power plants 
and expects them to be largely financed by the builders. 
Our present modest program is the result of three such 
general invitations. Hesitancy by private enterprise may 
be increasing because of the Government's experience 
in the construction of its own large-scale power reactor 
at Shippingport. There, under the best possible guid- 
ance and inspection, actual costs are exceeding esti- 
mates by more than $15 million. It is believed that if a 
private company had to face such an upsurge in costs, 
it would be forced to retire from the field. 

Recently R. L. Doan, of the Atomic Energy Division 
of Phillips Petroleum Company, stated that until there 
is a change in the economics of the industry, most of 
the financing for civilian atomic power development 
will have to be done by the Government. He finds too 
many uncertainties to justify use of private money to 
advance nuclear power. 

Dr. Chauncey Starr, vice president of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., stated last February that as long as 
nuclear power continued economically uncompetitive, 
private companies could not be expected to carry the 
financial burden of reactor development. 

To attract private financing some have demanded 
generous concessions to the utility industry, including 
exemption from the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, Government assumption of all insurance risk, and 
permission to deduct from profits before taxes all funds 
invested in nuclear plants. In effect, the Government 
would be asked to pay three-fourths of the cost of the 
reactors. This would mean that, while in large part 
publicly financed, they would be privately owned. 
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Commissioner Murray calls attention to major social, 
economic and international factors which make it im- 
perative that nuclear power be made available as soon 
as possible. Underdeveloped nations in the free world 
have acute shortages in electric power. Our ability to 
provide them with nuclear energy at an early date 
could greatly stimulate their industrial development. If 
we fail to act, there is the grim possibility that Russia 
will provide this service and on her own terms. It will 
not help our world prestige to admit that because we 
have no immediate economic incentive for developing 
nuclear power, the needs of other nations will have to 
go unmet, especially while we continue at the same 
time to perfect atomic weapons. 

Dr. Smyth likewise affirms that we face strong com- 
petition in our “atoms for peace” policy. A vigorous 
program of research, development and construction is 
necessary if we are to maintain international prestige 
in this field. He bluntly drives home this point by ob- 
serving that offers by us to build reactors abroad have 
little weight if we have not previously built sufficient 
reactors at home to know what we are about. 

The United States is already pledged to help Euratom 
reach its goal of 15 million kilowatts of nuclear power 
in 1967 by providing technological information and 
manpower. Under our present schedule Euratom has 
hope of such help, but no real assurance of it. The al- 
ternative source of aid may well be Britain. It is re- 
ported that Japan has already turned to Britain in pref- 
erence to us. 

Peaceful development of the atom in terms of nu- 
clear power may be a far more effective instrument for 
peace than many of our military weapons, especiallv 
in winning as allies underdeveloped nations in strategi- 
cally located areas. Such countries may not continue to 
permit us to mine their valuable uranium deposits if 
we remain indifferent to their demand for atomic power. 
They may invite a seemingly more accommodating 
tenant to move in. Unless we keep the leadership in 
this field, the desperate quest for atomic power may in- 
deed bring about a new grouping of satellite nations 
that will be opposed to our security. 


THE GORE MEASURE 


Now that Britain has raised her goal to 6 million 
kilowatts of nuclear power by 1965, and has given 
ample indication that she is constructing a large-scale 
reactor even more advanced than any we have in opera- 
tion, new impetus has been given to reconsideration 
of the bill introduced by Sen. Albert Gore of Tennessee, 
but defeated in the Senate last summer. Senator Gore 
maintains that, after spending $14 billion of public 
money to achieve leadership in the field of atomic 
energy (chiefly in the realm of nuclear weapons), we 
are about to lose our position in the critical area of 
civilian atomic power because of inadequate invest- 
ment in actual construction and operation of large-scale 
power reactors. Accordingly his 1956 bill proposed that 
the AEC be directed to build major atomic reactors in 
various parts of this country soon. For this purpose 
Congress would appropriate $400 million. 
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Chairman Strauss of the AEC expressed his opposi- 
tion to the Gore Bill, hoping that private investment by 
invitation would meet the situation. Last January, how- 
ever, he acknowledged that if action was not forthcom- 
ing within a reasonable time, the AEC would ask Con- 
gress for funds to do the job itself. Commissioner Mur- 
ray, whose term is soon to expire, has long been of the 
opinion that such a request should be made of Con- 


gress. 





It must not be overlooked that under the Gore 
proposal, the actual work on power reactors would be 
done, as in the past, by universities and industry under 
Government contract. Private enterprise would thus 
steadily acquire experience and know-how which could 
later be put to great competitive advantage. Action of 
Congress on a combined bill, tying in the Gore measure 
with other atomic construction programs, may not be 


far away. 





(see editorial, p. 252). 


On October 26, 1956, the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency was open for signa- 
ture at United Nations headquarters. Within 90 
days it was signed by 81 states, including the 
United States. On March 21, 1957, President Eisen- 
hower transmitted a certified copy of the Statute 
to the Senate for ratification. Hearings on the 
question of ratification are scheduled by the Sen- 
ate for the early part of May. 

The committee on world order of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace is confident 
that the Senate will speedily ratify this Statute. 
The International Atomic Energy Agency is the 
product of long and careful negotiations in which 
the Government of the United States has played a 
leading role and which, indeed, were initiated by 
the United States in President Eisenhower's 
“atoms for peace” address to the United Nations 
on December 8, 1953. 

The objectives of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, as set forth in Article II of the 
Statute, are these: “. . . to accelerate and enlarge 
the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health 
and prosperity throughout the world” and to en- 
sure, “so far as it is able, that assistance provided 
by it or at its request or under its supervision or 
control is not used in such a way as to further any 
military purpose.” 

The great necessity for international coopera- 
tion in the field of nuclear energy has been stated 
frequently and clearly by our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, and was reiterated by His Holiness in a 
note to the Japanese Government on April 4 of this 
year. In this note, Pope Pius made an eloquent 
plea for the proper use of atomic energy. 
“, . . Scientists of all nations and all beliefs,” de- 





CAIP on International Atomic Agency 


The following statement was issued April 29 by the Catholic 
Association for International Peace urging U. S. ratification 
of the Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency 


clared His Holiness, “must feel the grave obliga- 
tion of pursuing the noble end of mastering these 
[nuclear] energies for the service of man. Scien- 
tific, economic, industrial and even political or- 
ganizations should support with all their power 
efforts aiming toward the use of these energies on 
a scale adaptable to human needs.” 

It is significant that, having been represented 
at the United Nations conference which drafted 
the Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the Vatican was one of the signatories to 
the Statute. This representation gives eloquent 
testimony of the Holy See’s profound interest in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy and in the 
establishment of an international agency to pro- 
mote this aim. 

It is fitting that the United States—which made 
the original proposal for the International Atomic 
Energy Agency—should ratify the agency’s Statute 
at the earliest possible date. This step is a logical 
fulfilment of the 1946 U. S. Atomic Energy Act, 
which declared it to be the policy of the people 
of the United States to develop and utilize atomic 
energy for the improvement of the public welfare 
and the promotion of world peace. With conven- 
tional power resources being steadily depleted in 
highly industrialized areas, and with the drastic 
need for power in the underdeveloped areas, it is 
of grave importance that the nations of the world 
work together to bring the fruits of this new 
knowledge and new power to all. The United 
States, a leader in this field, has its greatest op- 
portunity to date to reaffirm its determination to 
work in the interests of peace and to share with 
the world community the blessings which God has 
so abundantly bestowed upon it. 
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For Kevin’s 
First Communion 


Mary Stack McNiff 


to receive his First Communion in May. His 

mother, fearing that he was getting a bit lost 
in all the catechism answers he has to learn, and know- 
ing that he and I constitute a mutual-admiration so- 
ciety, asked me to have a talk with him—just about 
Holy Communion. As we were talking, I remembered 
a choice item tucked away among our few family 
papers, a letter written from a base on some island in 
the Pacific twelve years ago, to our son Kevin, when he 
was making his First Communion. 

The letter was written in response to my request—a 
request prompted, no doubt, by the same uneasiness 
that beset my young friend’s mother. It seemed to me, 
as I copied the letter for Teddy, that other boys and 
girls and their fathers and mothers might enjoy shar- 
ing it. So here it is with only the minimum of personal 
references omitted; and if the language seems rather 
grown-up, it must be remembered that this was an ex- 
change between old friends who had had many good 
long talks together before “Father” went away. Inci- 
dentally, and happily, they are still good friends. 


: RATHER SPECIAL YOUNG FRIEND of mine is going 


Hq Base——, Chaplains’ Section 
APO—-, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco 
Vigil of the Ascension, May 9, 1945. 


My dear Kevin: It’s quite late, and I have a busy day 
tomorrow, but your Mother told me that you are mak- 
ing your First Communion this month, so I’m writing 
this tonight in the hope that it will reach you in time 
for the great day. 

Yes, a great day—so great that one doesn’t know 
where to begin to talk about it. I have been sitting here 
trying to make some notes for my sermon tomorrow, 
and thinking to myself how little we human beings 
understand or realize the great joys of our Lord’s life 
and our own. 

We can rather easily enter into and appreciate the 
sufferings of our Lord, because we are acquainted with 
pain. But we haven’t much experience of overwhelming 
joy. You know—not joy that comes from seeing again 
someone we love, or getting something that we have 
hoped for for a long time, but joy because of someone 





Mrs. McNrrr, a Boston housewife, is a frequent con- 
tributor to our book-review section. 
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else’s happiness or because we have the promise our- 
selves of a future joy that we do not quite understand. 

Tomorrow is the Feast of our Lord’s Ascension into 
Heaven (let me hear you recite the Creed again! ), and 
we are glad because He is happy and because He 
promised us that He was going to prepare a place where 
someday we might be with Him. These are things that 
we can understand only faintly. 

Though He left the earth on Ascension Day, He still 
wanted to be with us, and so He invented a marvelous 
work of divine genius. He gives Himself to us just as 
He is in Heaven, under what seem to be bread and 
wine. Only it isn’t bread and wine, as you know; it is 
He Himself. I wonder if there is or could be a better 
way in which He could prove that He loves us. 


DRAWING US TOGETHER 


You notice that I say “He gives Himself to us.” Not 
just to one person—not only to Kevin McMann, but to 
all of Kevin’s First Communion class, to all who receive 
Him at that Mass. So all who receive Him are bound 
tightly to Him and to each other. We are all made one, 
because we all receive the same Christ. 

You will never be able to feel lonely after your First 
Communion, because you will have hundreds of 
brothers and sisters who have also made their Com- 
munion. You will always have to love these brothers 
and sisters, because our Lord has loved them just as 
much as He loved you, and He has given Himself to 
them just as He gives Himself to you. What a wonder- 
ful world it is in which so many, many people are 
closely linked together by Christ’s love for them and 
their love for Him! 

But it is also wonderful to think that after you have 
given a most precious gift to God—His own Son—in the 
first part of the Mass, God turns and gives to you in 
return a most precious gift—His own Son—in the second 
part of the Mass. God gives His Son to you to strength- 
en you for the long journey of life—just as a man eats 
a big breakfast before taking a long trip—to help you 
fight off the germs and infections of sin, and to make 
you happy all your life long. Nothing makes us happier 
than having-with us someone we love; and receiving 
our Lord makes us glow with radiant happiness, the 
kind of happiness that makes you sniff at little things 
that go wrong sometimes. 
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You know that I'd love to be somewhere nearby when 
you receive our Lord for the first time. But I'll be near- 
by, even if you can’t see me. I'll be nearby because on 
that day I shall also be receiving Holy Communion, 
and you and I shall be receiving Christ, who will bind 
us together even though many miles of land and water 
separate us. 

And one of these days I shall come home, and you 
and Mother and Dad and I shall all receive Holy Com- 
munion at the same Mass, and we shall all love one 
another even more than we do now. I am looking at 
the picture of you and Mother and Dad that I took last 





year, and hoping that soon we shall be together again. 

So you pray for me when you go to Holy Com- 
munion, and I'll do the same for you every day, and 
our Lord, who is with both of us, will keep us together 
and close to Him. And that will be our foretaste of the 
joy that I am thinking about on this vigil of the Ascen- 
sion. May He bring us both home with Him to live 
in that joy forever. My fondest love to you and Mother 
and Dad. Now you will know what I mean when I tell 
you I love you. 

In Christo Jesu, 
Father—— 


How France Changed Me 


Wilham E. Beauchamp 


for a time, anyway—he cannot fully savor his 

host country and its people. Such, at least, was 
this Fulbright student’s experience in France. American- 
isms not only blocked our own receptivity, they 
cramped our hosts’ naturalness as well. We students 
quickly learned that to know France it was necessary 
to “become French.” Once we “belonged,” people were 
much more open, and so were our own minds. 

This “Frenchification” brought about startling results. 
It was more than adopting somber European clothes; 
more than cultivating Parisian colloquialisms and argot, 
slaving over phonetics. We actually began replacing 
some of our own “national” habits and opinions by 
French ones. In a good many respects we changed 
completely. 

A simple handshake, for example. At every meeting 
or leaving, whether the first or fiftieth time, the French 
shook hands. “Silly!” was our first reaction. But we con- 
formed, and soon we grew to love the handshake’s 
warmth and friendliness, its use as a tangible finish to 
a visit. No foolish stuttering and easing away. One 
simply shakes hands and goes. 

Though I am still a partisan of expansive American 
friendliness, I wonder if often hasty friendships are 
not shallow, and if our American desire always to be 
and do things together (which thoroughly amazed 
French author Pierre Daninos) stems as much from our 
fraternity as from mental laziness. A certain amount of 
solitude is necessary for reading and reflection. If one 
avoids the former, he avoids the latter as well. 


U NTIL AN AMERICAN ABROAD loses his nationality— 





Mr. Beaucnamp, student in modern languages at the 
Graduate College of Princeton University, spent a year 
in France on a Fulbright scholarship. 
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Another instance was tipping usherettes in movies 
and theatres. We had first thought it a nuisance; but 
then one day a visiting American made a scornful com- 
plaint about it. “What's the difference,” I snapped, “if 
you pay her now or in the price of your ticket? The seat 
costs half what it would in New York.” Almighty tour- 


-ists (I grumbled silently), guests in our city, beefing 


about our theatres—if it’s so miserable here, why do 
they come? Then I stopped, reflected, and was amazed 
at my own reaction. 


CHANGE AND GROWTH 


A more serious change occurred in regard to the 
North African problem. I had always held quite simply: 
“The French should get out.” Then I began reading 
Combat, Le Figaro, L’Aurore. “Peace in Algeria” flashed 
in red paint on walls near the Sorbonne. Friends of mine 
were drafted out of school and sent to fight. Students 
rioted, Cabinets fell, Arabs came to lay wreaths on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Nasser smuggled arms 
to Algerian nationalists; Russia sent arms to Nasser. 

Finally one evening in a discussion at a French stu- 
dent’s home, with Bach swelling in the background, my 
inflexibility completely melted away. By 3 A.M. the 
question ceased being black and white, but, like most 
questions, became horribly gray. What a surprise the 
following week to find myself attacking my own former 
position! 

But these were incidental changes. The deeper ones 
were more subtle. I began really to see movies, for ex- 
ample: dissecting them; evaluating philosophic import; 
judging the photography, the mise en scéne and acting. 
After any movie I could give a coherent half-hour analy- 
sis and review, complete with preamble, corpus and 
conclusion. 
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For such is the French way. A movie is an artifact, 
and any simple graduate of a lycée will attack an arti- 
fact with analytic reason. He is not simply passive like 
a sponge. Of course he will relax and enjoy a film, a 
book, a painting, but at the same time he forms a 
rational, unstuttering opinion about it. 

The French sharpened my sensitivity to beauty, too. 
I could understand my landlady’s tears for the vener- 
able chestnut trees of the Place de L’Alma, chopped 
down to make way for—of all things—a traffic tunnel. I 
learned to appreciate Paris street by street, almost house 
by house, like a connoisseur savoring a new wine made 
from grapes of forty different vineyards. 

Even traveling became an expedition @ la francaise— 
thorough, with detailed guide books, data on the fine 
restaurants and wines of the region. At night in the 
hotel one read up on the history, architecture, art treas- 
ures and natural beauties of the next day’s destination. 
When the trip was over, one could speak fluently about 
the places visited. 

Since my return, I’ve begun a “French” tour of my 
own New England, concentrating on the old architec- 
ture and villages. In one summer my knowledge and 


" appreciation of it have doubled. 


After a while, even the cold reserve of the Parisians, 
which I hated at first, made some sense. Like Saint- 
Exupéry’s little prince, you have to apprivoiser, tame, 
your friends; you must come back each day and smile 
and sit a little bit closer than the day before, until finally 
it is done. 

But once a Frenchman is apprivoisé, he is a friend 
forever. He has agreed to this friendship because you 
please him. He appreciates you, respects you, takes 
delight in exploring the nuances of your mind and heart, 
and will usually tease the devil out of you—a compli- 
ment reserved only for those he esteems. 


CONCLUSIONS ARE NOT TO JUMP AT 


A frequent American complaint in France was this: 
“The French love to argue, but they never reach a con- 
clusion—and what's more, they don’t care.” The com- 
plaint makes sense, but so does the rebuttal. 

If conclusions are desirable, the fact still remains 
that many questions defy resolution, especially immedi- 
ate resolution. Many Americans seem over-eager to 
know at once if a thing is good or bad, black or white. 
But a Frenchman, I think, is more likely to discuss 
argue, ponder, then throw up his arms. “I do not know. 
Neither black nor white. Neither good nor bad. The 
discussion was fruitful; still, I cannot give a definite 
answer now.” 

In this moderate skepticism I grew to imitate my 
French hosts, and not their critics, just as I tried also 
to adopt their intellectual tolerance. For one can spurn 
a philosophy without spurning its followers. 

The list of changes, big and small, might continue 
on and on. I learned, for example, to overlook sides of 
meat hanging open in the butcher shops, or unwrapped 
bread, touched not only by human hands but by un- 
sterilized counters and unsanitary flies as well. I began 
to gravitate to hotel rooms without private bath—they 
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were cheaper, and after all we were students bent on 
traveling as far as our money held out. 

I grew to enjoy the French course-by-course system 
of eating: no gravy running into string beans, no salad 
dressing in the mashed potatoes. Their work-on-your- 
own system of university education, with limitless class 
“cuts,” appealed to me more than the American system. 
Even some of the European traffic practices (though 
not many) began to make sense—for a Latin public and 
Latin drivers. 

But my appreciation of the French point of view in 
many of these matters would not have been possible, 
had I not been “adopted” by several outstanding French 
families and made to feel at home in their country. 

How I cherish the memory of the warm evenings 
spent with the family of Reine Lorin, eminent diseuse, 
interpreter of French poetry, who gave me lessons in 
both phonetics and friendship. Through her, the Paris 
literary and artistic world opened its doors: entrée 
behind the stage at the Comédie Francaise; evenings 
with publishers; with writers like Paul Fort, Henri 
Bosco, Pierre MacOrlan; with arch-eccentrics like Ray- 
mond Duncan, brother of American dancer Isadora. 

Because I felt a sense of “belonging” in France, I 
grew into love and appreciation. In this way alone was I 
able to penetrate the many French faults, so apparent 
at first, and reach the interior substance of their many 
qualities. 

I have stressed, of course, only good points of the 
French, to show how “national” qualities can influence 
and benefit the receptive foreigner. There were many 
checks on the other side of the ledger, too. But why 
stress shortcomings? The fruit of living abroad is in 
culling the alien virtues, not the faults. A man sees well 
only with his heart; the important things are invisible 
to the eyes. 





Virgin of Hope 


Whenever wings 
lean against an endless sky 
and hang, poised high, for an instant 
of motionless delight, 
so, in a gloried night, 
the light of a second, visible Spring, 
a second Hope, 
fills with patient peace 
and wide, warm knowing, 
the growing from the winter of time and space 
into the blue of the place 
of her throne. 
She stands alone, strong 
in the long and endless arch of stars, 
at morn, at noon and after day, 
all the way is lightened 
and a flash of years is but an instant 
caught in the motherhood 
of her mercy’s swift height. 
SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 
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Character and Form 
In Creative Writing 


Paul Horgan 


On May 2 in New York, the Campion Award of the 
Catholic Book Club was presented for the third year. 
Jacques Maritain had received the inaugural Award in 
1955; Helen Constance White was the recipient in 
1956. The superb Campion medallion, symbol of long 
and eminent devotion to Catholic letters, was presented 
this year to Paul Horgan. 

Before a dinner-audience of some 250, including rep- 
resentatives of 26 publishing houses, authors, friends of 
Mr. Horgan and members of the Catholic Book Club, 
Mr. Horgan responded to the citation read to him by 
Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., chairman of the Editorial 
Board of the CBC. Following the tradition of the past 
Awards, AMerica is privileged to publish here in full 
Mr. Horgan’s remarks. 

By way of introduction, Mr. Horgan thanked “those 
who judged my work to be worthy” of the Campion 
Award, his publishers and his agent and readers “who 
have given me their interest and support through the 
years.” He paid his respects to “the superb craftsmen 
of the intellect and of the art of letters whose successors 
I am in the annals of the Campion Award,” and then 
led into the main body of his speech with this lovely 
paragraph: 


And I give my thanks to Him from whom we all 
receive whatever share may be ours of faith and 
vision, love of life and desire to celebrate it in acts 
of creation through the artist’s passion and the 
craftsman’s discipline. I give my thanks for what- 
ever of these may dwell in me by His favor, and by 
His favor may move me to my daily task. 


The text of Mr. Horgan’s memorable address follows. 


HE BODY OF HIS WORK is the anatomy of any writer. 
As we can least estimate our own appearance, so, 
probably, is a writer least qualified to describe 
the quality of his work or its effect, or even its outline. 
But what perhaps he can do is try to find in it what- 
ever unifying practice may be there—the mark of his 
chisel, the workman’s signature, as it were—and to 
elucidate this for others. I propose to try something of 
this sort in your company this evening. 
This little job would be a much simpler one if in the 
three decades, more or less, of my working life as a 
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writer so far, I had been content to be one of a kind— | 


a novelist, or an historian, or a short-story writer, or a 
modest experimenter in belles lettres. But I was not so 
content, and I worked in many forms, at different times, 


When I try to get to the reason for this, I find that, : 


in my experience, a subject for literature creates its own 
form. The very idea, in occurring to me at the outset of 


a new work, carries with it the terms, the architecture, 
of its fulfilment. I do not present this note as an original | 


or a momentous discovery, but only to make the point 


that when I imagined a set of human circumstances in | 
a specific setting, the result had to be a fiction, long or | 


short; and when out of a real landscape there emerged 


for me through study a sequence of actual happenings, | 


the product of this must be a piece of historical writing; 
and when an idea or an emotion struck me as music 
would, I, having no other music, made a poem. 

In other words, form is inherent in the writer’s ma- 
terial and must be released from within it; and cannot 
in many cases be successfully imposed upon it from 
without. As we continue to write novels, we learn more 
and more of the poetics of fiction, and it is this cumula- 


tion of learning which may well lead us to write better | 


novels the longer we try. But beware—so I instruct my- 
self—beware of trying to use again in a new work what- 
ever method seemed effective in an earlier. We must 


learn and earn our technical vocabulary over and over | 


again as we work—though, to be sure, and for better or 


worse, the voice through which we speak remains our | 


own, as it always was and will be. 

So within given forms, we not only meet, we court 
variety in literary creation. 

But what of a broader diversity when we look ata 
body of work which embraces, as mine has done, with 
arms perhaps more ardent than discreet, a number of 
literary forms? We see at once that diversity of feeling 
is now further complicated by diversity of shape and 
intention and address. If a man is so taken with literary 
premises and the wonder of God’s plenty of materials 
to be worked, that now he is a novelist, and again, an 
essayist; now a teller of short stories or long, and again, 
a chronicler of true history, how are we to find, in his 
variety of works, any common or unifying technical 
principle? 
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Gazing, by your grace and for your occasion, at my 
own volumes, I think I find one or another of these 
unifiers. Let me try to catch it. 

For, whether in writing fiction or history or whatever, 
| think I see that my intention as a workman emerges— 
as it can better do after the fact than during or before 
its accomplishment. And I think my intention, as illus- 
trated by my main efforts, is always this: to make a 
work of literature out of a deep absorption in character 
and a loving attention to design. 

Before we test this notion in respect to its various 
applications to my work, let us say that character—and 
I do not mean to limit this term to human personality 
alone, as we shall see—character is that which yields 
warmth and vitality in the work; and design is that 
which gives it appropriate and beautiful shape. One 
without the other would fail to interest us—character 
without design might all too often produce an exercise 
in sentimentality, and design without character might 
well result in nothing more intrinsically enthralling than 
a table of contents. But together they supply the major 
ingredients of an act of life in a work of art, be it great 
or small. 


CHARACTER IN DESIGN 


Now, to look at the making of novels—my novels, 
since it is I who by force of circumstances beyond my 
control now have the floor and the subject—I have al- 
ways, in writing fiction, been moved firstly by human 
character. If I could bring to page what I see and 
imagine and love or try to understand about human 
beings, then I surely must end by capturing character 
in words. Then, how people would rise up off the page, 
and take us into their mimic lives! How wonderfully 
plausible—once they were really living in the imagina- 
tio—would be anything they might do to live out the 
story in which I must follow them. What sweet like- 
nesses, or bitter, to the life of all about us, with its 
purities and its troubles and virtues and sins, would 
they bear! What an act of love, to create them in as 
complete a life as I could imagine for them! How dear, 
and various, and troubling, and noble is human char- 
acter. What glorious despair the artist must know as he 
tries to find its amplitudes—and its limits. 

For he must fix its limits if his portrait of character 
is to be contained in any sort of form; and here enters 
design, the other half of that team of attributes which, 
if I may claim it, is the unifying element in my work. 

Design determines more than outline or limit. It 
governs proportions, and it illustrates growth in the se- 
quence of events in fiction, and by its control of raw 
material it casts significance upon what it reveals, and 
permits the parts of the whole to exist together in har- 
mony and justice. It makes atmosphere possible by mak- 
ing a segment of life seem as complete as life itself. If 
a good book is like a tree, then character is the genus, 
and design is the structure which embraces air, makes 
leafage, stretches its branches as far as it can and no 
farther, and in any season, stands clear in anatomy, 
whether bare in winter or clothed in full summer. 
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My metaphor can be turned through many mutations 
as we deal with fiction. I leave it to anyone to pursue 
it in its cheerful obviousness. 

But since I have included in my body of work some 
volumes of historical writing, how do we pursue char- 
acter and design in these? 


RIVER AND CITY 


Again, it is clear that the nature of the work must 
have determined its employment of the two attributes. 
To use as an example a large work of mine which had 
the Rio Grande as its subject, what had to be known to 
me first was the character of the book’s hero. In a 
chronicle ranging across centuries, this could be no in- 
dividual life; it had to be the river itself. Without, I 
hope, lapsing into the easy and often rather blowsy 
sentiment of anthropomorphism, in virtue of which I 
would be obliged to style my river “Ol Man,” or 
“Mother,” or whatever, I think I can claim that the Rio 
Grande really possessed its own character and that it 
was so rich, so various, so strong and so significant his- 
torically that it must, in the course of my many years 
of study devoted to it, have become a living thing. 
Therefore, to discover its nature, and to become so 
familiar with it that some aspect of it must breathe 
through whatever detail of human history along its 
course I might treat, I set out to travel. 

The river's course measures almost two thousand 
miles from its source to the sea. I went this whole length 
three times, remaining as close to the actual stream as 
I could, though in some passages of canyon and desert 
the riverside was for me impossible to reach. I revisited 
various places along the river dozens, even hundreds, 
of times, and it seemed to me that I often traveled a 
hundred miles or more for a single sentence. I made 
over a hundred drawings in color of what I saw, know- 
ing that later when I came to write of the river land- 
scape, these field drawings would do two things for me: 
they would remind me, if no one else, of what I looked 
at; and they would recall to me what I felt about it at 
the time, as, being involved in the act of trying to cap- 
ture what I saw, my emotion of the moment would be 
as much part of the record as the record itself. 

I made a system of the seasons by which I saw all 
the great different physical terms of the river terrain in 
the grand varieties of light, color and mood which the. 
seasons put over them. Imperfectly, to be sure, and 
within the limits of my vision, yet truly, I came to feel 
the character of the river and, it seemed, I could count 
on it to be felt by my readers as it lived and moved in 
the imagination behind all the isolated human activities 
along the river’s shores throughout its centuries of time. 

As for design—time was here the determinant. It was 
tempting to consider various original schemes and de- 
signs; yet nothing ever seemed so irresistibly just as a 
scheme of chronology, and it was in simple sequence of 
time that the river's written history took form. The facts 
of this history were my allies in finding the final design; 
for the book, being long, needed two volumes. By for- 
tune, the chronicle broke in halves, each half containing 
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in natural sequence two of the four major divisions into 
which history has divided the human occupancy of the 
Rio Grande—Indian, Spanish, Mexican and United 
States. My efforts on behalf of character and design 
seemed in this example of my historical writing to be 
consistent with my whole body of work. 

In another trial at history, I undertook to capture the 
quality of a city—the city of Santa Fe. After dealing, in 
the’ Rio Grande work, with an earth-feature as hero, it 
was pleasant to return to a search for character among 
men and women. Each epoch of the old city’s life had 
its own, its individual and pungent flavor, it seemed to 
me; and it seemed to me that if I could find, for each 
epoch, precisely the individual man or woman whose 
experience and temperament appeared to express that 
flavor, then I could tell the story of Santa Fe through 
a series of portraits. 

Character here in effect became the very design. But 
my individuals were not so patly to be had from among 
known historical persons of Santa Fe’s past. In a given 
period, some real man or woman could be identified 
with certain aspects of the life of Santa Fe, but not with 
all aspects. My solution of both character and design 
lay in creating for each period of the chronicle an 
anonymous protagonist composed of attributes, ex- 
periences and traits drawn from the real lives of his 
time. So my portraits had enrichment from many 
sources, and soon their persons moved, for me, as par- 
ticipants in the actual events of history. 

Character was to me so important in this scheme that 
not until I had my protagonists fondly in mind was I 
able to receive the emotion properly expected from a 
fairly thorough examination of the historical atmos- 
phere of their respective epochs. As for design—the 
book would have remained merely a succession of 
sketches but for a passage in recapitulation. It was an 
epilog which resolved the centuries, the themes, the 
changes, of historic Santa Fe. The solution is difficult 
to describe. Those who have read the book will recog- 
nize what I indicate; and for this I thank them. To 
those who have not read it, I extend a hopeful glance. 


THE ARCHBISHOP 


A few more words and we are done. I would like to 
refer to an unwritten book for which I am gathering 
material. It is to be a biography—my first excursion in 
this form. The subject of it is known to a great public 
through the appealing novel Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, by Willa Cather. Her central character she 
called Archbishop Latour. I shall be calling him Arch- 
bishop Lamy, for that was his real name. He was the 
first bishop and archbishop of Santa Fe. He reigned 
there from 1851 to 1885, when he retired. His death 
came in 1888. My search for his life has long since be- 
gun. I have looked for him in many parts of New Mex- 
ico, and in France, where he was born, and I shall soon, 
I hope, be looking for him in Rome, and in other places 
in Europe. 

Material of the sort needed for such a book is hard- 
won. It comes slowly. But as it grows, in notes and 
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thoughts and ideas, so does its human subject. Pres- 
ently, if I am blessed in this undertaking, he will be a 
man—a man full-grown, assuming that I have sufficient 
stature of spirit and feeling for life to foster that growth, 
He had wonderful goodness, of which probably he was 
mostly unaware; and humor, energy and love of life 
for others. He was perhaps the first great civilizer in 
the mountain West after the plains and the mountains 
of the Spanish Southwest became part of our country 
following the war with Mexico. 

I wish I could linger upon him now for a little while, 
for as we have been talking of character, here is a 
superb example of it. But neither time nor my knowl- 
edge of him, limited so far by incomplete study, will 
allow of this. I cite him here mainly to illustrate again 
what it is that—I do think—in all my works of writing 
sets me off on a subject. Once again, it is character, that 
repository of style and energy in life which makes us 
turn our heads to see it if we encounter it in a crowd, 
or reread pages about it if we find it in a book, or makes 
us content to serve it when we find it in our superiors 
in the duties of life. 

As for the archbishop and design—I am spared the 
effort of here describing how these will meet; for I do 
not know. It is too soon to know. I cannot think the 
book will be done for some seasons. But I do think 
this: to enclose this character suitably, my design must 
somehow have the simplicity and the strength, the pur- 
ity and the joy, appropriate to the enclosure of perfect 
charity. 





Song 


Despite the chill, despite the snow, 
Spring comes back again, you know. 


Into a world of winter wrongs 
Comes the Spring, where she belongs. 


I thought it would not matter now; 
That nothing matters anyhow— 


Until I spied the red-breast bird 
And knew for certain I had erred, 


Until I heard that robin sing 
And felt such gratitude to Spring, 


To Spring (for all her tender age) 
So wise, ah, so divinely sage! 


How exquisite of her to find 
Solace for the homesick mind. 


That here is comfort not unplanned— 
Only the lonely understand. 
KENNETH SCRUTTON 
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AMERICA 
Balances the Books 


With social-science journals reporting 
the publication annually of several hun- 
dred new books of sociological signifi- 
cance, it becomes no easier to select the 
most probably interesting for AMERICA’s 
readers. Worthy of note are the growing 
number of studies seeking to interpret 
American life as a whole. Our roundup 
begins with some of them, 

Robert Beck’s The Meaning of Ameri- 
canism (Philosophical Library. $4.75) 
starts from the backgrounds of the 
Declaration of Independence and tries 














to show their fusion into a non-theistic 
personalism. Acceptable within the lim- 
its of a natural humanism, the author's 
thesis never quite supplies a basis for 
the personal dignity which he em- 
phasizes. The American Conscience 
(Knopf. $6.75), by veteran writer Roger 
Burlingame, tries to interpret the moral 
judgments of three centuries of Ameri- 
cans, Aside from an overemphasis of 
the New England Puritan influence and 
an oversimplification of Puritan thought, 
the volume is a real help to understand- 
ing American thought and behavior. 

Of more topical interest is James 
Morris’ account of his travels through 
this country, As I Saw the U. S. A. 
(Pantheon. $3.95). Very readable, it is 
a constructively critical and sympathetic 
series of essays on our life as seen by 
an Englishman. An American version 
of the same is Russell Lynes’ A Surfeit 
of Honey (Harper. $3), a witty, percep- 
tive and readable popularization of 
some legitimate sociological appraisals 
of American society. 

More in the scholarly vein is William 
Whyte Jr.’s The Organization Man (Si- 
mon & Schuster. $5), an astute and 
penetrating study of the social pressures 
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that make the modern American far 
less free than he thinks he is. 

Though attended by less hysteria 
than in recent years, one phase of 
Americana that continues to arouse 
great concern is our vacillation over the 
line to be drawn between personal lib- 
erty and collective security. Report on 
the Federal Loyalty-Security Program 
(Dodd, Mead. $5), by a group of law- 
yers formed for the purpose of study- 
ing the Government’s security policies, 
presents and evaluates five different 
programs operated by the Government. 
Less technical and with much more 
literary and scholarly polish is Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s series of lectures Free- 
dom in Contemporary Society (Little, 
Brown. $3.50), in which the problem 


This is the final section of AMERICA’s 
semi-annual survey of books. The sec- 
tions on religion, history, biography, 
world affairs and fiction appeared in 
our issues of May 11 and 18. 


of freedom is analyzed in political, eco- 
nomic and academic contexts. At once 
both sound and profound, this book de- 
serves wide and attentive reading. 

Leo Pfefter’s The Liberties of an 
American (Beacon. $5) concludes that 
‘our Supreme Court has indeed lived up 
to its responsibility to protect personal 
liberties, but urges that liberty needs 
more protection than does security, 
since the quest for the latter is more 
instinctive. Another published series of 
lectures on part of this subject is John 
Lord O’Brian’s National Security and 
Individual Freedom (Harvard. $2), 
which commands attention for its dis- 
passionate appraisal of both objectives. 

The occasion for this national worry 
about security has been, of course, the 
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A Life of St. 


By Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. Thi 


A new, popular biography... 


PORTRAIT OF 
A CHAMPION 


Stanley Kostka 


s is the story of St. Stanley’s cour- 





age in turning his back on the allurements of the world in spite 
of opposition from all sides; his determination to do the will of 
God before all things and in spite of any limitations, be it dis- 
tance, his tender age or his failing health; the story too of his 
selflessness in perfecting himself; his generosity in the complete 
gift of himself to his God. Courage, steadfastness, determination, 
selflessness, generosity—these are the qualities of a true champion, 
of one who is tried and not found wanting. 


Father Kerns has given us a portrait of Stanley, freely sketched, 
lovingly filled in, done with scholarship and creative imagina- 
tion. The book possesses a compelling charm, and presents a 
genuine likeness of the saint. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS Westminster, Maryland 
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Vincent Smith, Ph.D. 
Excerpts from writings of the West- 
ern world’s great minds make logic 
“come alive” in this new text. 


$3.50 


FUNDAMENTAL 
CHILD 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By Justin Pikunas, Ph.D. 


Fully discusses the physical, emo- 
tional, mental, and social develop- 
ment of the child. 


| 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC | 
| 
| 
| 


$3.50 


FUNDAMENTAL 


PSYCHIATRY 


John Cavanagh, M.D., and 
J. B. McGoldrick, S.J., Ph.D. 
Offers a Catholic and psychoso- 
matic approach, emphasizing the 
interaction of body and soul. 


$5.50 


HISTORY OF 
MODERN 
EUROPEAN 


PHILOSOPHY 
James Collins, Ph.D. 


“_.. historical objectivity is one of 
its salient characteristics.”—The 
New Scholasticism. 


$9.75 


FUNDAMENTALS 


OF GOVERNMENT 


Henry Schmandt, Ph.D. 
and Paul Steinbicker, Ph.D. 
Applies the natural law and prin- 
ciples of Christian morality to poli- 
tics and government. 

$4.50 
Send for copies for 30-days’ 
study. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
105 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Communist menace and our fear of sub- 
version. Theodore Draper’s The Roots 
of American Communism (Viking. 
$6.75) is an important addition to both 


| American history and our understand- 


ing of the different currents which have 
flowed together in the American Com- 
munist mainstream from the beginning. 
In view of the changes in capitalism 
during the past half-century, followers 
of Marx have realized that his doctrines 
are in need of modernization. British 
Socialist John Strachey, intellectual and 
Member of Parliament has instituted this 
modern reappraisal in Contemporary 
Capitalism (Random House. $5). His 
main point seems to be that Marx’s 
economics is still valid, but his political 
predictions were awry because capital- 


| ism was itself controlled by political 


needs, 
INTERRACIAL PROBLEMS 


Communist propaganda has consis- 
tently profited from our problems in 
interracial relations. Fr. John LaFarge, 
S.J., has contributed a fresh restate- 
ment of his thinking on the subject in 


| The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Rela- 


tions (Hanover House. $2.95), which 
succinctly summarizes Negro American 
history and modern issues and policies, 
and integrates the findings of social 
science and the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. As a graphic indication of how 
the American Negro, despite continuing 
disadvantages in many areas, has devel- 
oped himself and contributed to Ameri- 
can life, Lucille Chambers’ America’s 
Tenth Man (Twayne. $7.50) is a valu- 
able addition to Negro Americana. 

Robert Penn Warren’s Segregation 
(Random House. $1.95) is a_ brief, 
down-to-earth record by a Southerner 
of fellow-Southerners’ attitudes on the 
race question. It includes the hopeful 
prognosis that the widespread uneasi- 
ness of conscience will lead to honest 
recognition of moral responsibilities. 
Combining their talents to produce A 
Pictorial History of the Negro in Amer- 
ica (Crown. $5.95), Langston Hughes 
and Milton Meltzer have provided us 
with a choice story in pictures of Negro 
progress from a status of slavery to the 
position of working for recognition 
against prejudice, ignorance and pover- 
ty. Rich in both scholarship and infor- 
mation is Margaret Butcher’s The Negro 
in American Culture (Knopf. $4.50), 
a detailed chronicle of Negro contribu- 
tions to American life. 

One book on the condition of another 
American racial group, the Indian, 
deserves attention: America’s Concen- 
tration Camp (McKay. $3.50), by Car- 
los Embry. Despite some one-sidedness, 





it should contribute to awakening us 
from our apathy concerning the condi. 
tion of our Indian brethren. 

Two significant books have been de. 
voted to the Jews. Volume II of The 
Bridge: A Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies (Pantheon. $3.95) lives up to, 
and in some respects even surpasses, 
Volume I in discussing the relationhip 
between the chosen people of the Old 
Law and the children of the New Cove. 
nant. Of more secular interest is Law. 
rence Fuchs’ The Political Behavior of 
American Jews (Free Press. $4), which 
despite a certain lack of methodological 


dependability, presents some interest. | 


ing and probably true views of Jewish 
voting patterns. 


One further study on ethnic groups | 


gives us an extensive and up-to-date 
statistical breakdown of the immigrant's 
role in American life. E. P. Hutchinson's 
Immigrants and Their Chlidren, 1850- 
1950 (Wiley. $6.50) considers prifci- 


pally two questions: the results of re. | 


duced immigration on the foreign-bom 
population, and the contribution of im- 


migrants to American economic growth, | 


Particularly affected by the waves 
of immigrants was the American city, 
One of the foremost analysts of urban 
life, before his untimely death in 1952, 
was Louis Wirth, most of whose impor- 
tant writings (aside from The Ghetto) 
have been published in Community Life 
and Social Policy: Selected Papers by 
Louis Wirth (Chicago. $6). The volume 
is a valuable contribution to studies on 
the city, community and_ population 
groups. 

HOME AND FAMILY 


The social institution which was 


probably most directly and noticeably | 


affected by the swing to urbanization 
has been the home and family. Indica- 
tive of Catholic interest in the problem 
and progress toward a solution is the 
publication of Sanctity and Success in 
Marriage (Family Life Bureau, NCWC. 
$2.50), the proceedings of the 1956 
Family Life Conference in Boston. A 
galaxy of prominent Catholic scholars 
has contributed almost uniformly good 
chapters on the marital and family 
vocation, roles and problems. More in 
the secular vein is Planning for Mar- 
riage (Van Nostrand, $5.25), by the 
veteran teacher and counselor on mat- 
riage Oliver Butterfield. The book con- 
tains much practical wisdom. 

Two books on the older members of 
the family command interest. Roma 
Turkel’s Day after Tomorrow (Kenedy. 
$3.75) reminds us that the mind rather 
than the body plays the prominent part 
in the evening of our lives, and advises 
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to prepare accordingly. Earning Oppor- 
tunities for Older Workers (U. of Mich- 
igan. $4.50), edited by Wilma Dona- 
hue, is more concerned with the eco- 
nomic plight of many of our senior citi- 
zens. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Moving on to the educational insti- 
tution most intimately associated with 
the home, we notice several books 
worthy of comment, Three books are 
concerned with teachers themselves: 
Miss Read’s Village School (Houghton 
Mifflin. $3) gives expression to the sat- 
isfactions of a teacher’s calling in a 
small community schoo) where the 
bonds between teacher and student are 
very close. Beatrice Nathan’s Tales of 
a Teacher (Regnery. $4) take their 
start in a small rural school, but then 
move on to the problems of the modern 
overcrowded school in the large city. 
Charles Wilson’s A Teacher is a Person 
(Holt. $3.75) also emphasizes the per- 
sonal fulfilment which may be achieved 
in a life dedicated to teaching, as the 
author himeslf bears witness. 

Since adult education has developed 
so handsomely, John Palmer’s Learning 
Becomes of Age (Association Press. $3) 
seeks to assess its achievements and 
potentialities and to prescribe for its 
improvement. A Little Learning (New- 
man. $3.50), by Walter Handren, S.]., 
is written in partial answer to a prob- 
lem, namely, the 33 per cent mortality 
rate of students who enter college but 
who do not graduate. Fr. Handren 
offers from his long and fruitful experi- 
ence a practical handbook of advice 
on how to get the most out of one’s 
study and college opportunity. 

Another book which will recommend 
itself to many readers is Spiritual and 
Intellectual Elements in the Formation 
of Sisters, edited by Sister Ritamary, 
C.H.M. (Fordham U. $3), which con- 
centrates on the problem of study and 
sanctity in the formation of a religious. 
If “study and sanctity” seems to set up 
a dichotomy, this book goes far in show- 
ing its needlessness. 

From education we pass on to the 
religious institution in society, A very 
significant and scholarly book is that of 
the distinguished Oxford anthropologist 
E, E. Evans-Pritchard. Nuer Religion 
(Oxford. $6.75) is a carefully reported 
ethnographical study of the Nuer reli- 
gion; it also includes a powerful attack 
on the long-standing “rationalist” tradi- 
tion among sociologists of religion. 
Durkheim’s equation of society with 
God, and Lévy-Briihl’s belief that prim- 
itive religionists equated God and na- 
ture are both exploded anew with a 
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wealth of scientifically unearthed infor- 
mation. 

Two recent books provide an up-to- 
date report and appraisal of cur- 
rent Protestant groups. The Protestant 
Churches of America (Newman. $5), 
by John Hardon, S.J., delineates the 
history, doctrine, ritual, organization 
and government of all the major 
Protestant groups in America. Less per- 
tinent to the American reader is Louis 
Bouyer’s The Spirit and Forms of 
Protestantism (Newman. $3.75), an 
analysis of Calvinist and Lutheran 
strains of Protestantism as existing in 
Europe. 

On the Catholic side we have Fron- 
tiers in American Catholicism: Essays 
on Ideology and Culture (Macmillan. 
$2.50), by Walter Ong, S.J., which pre- 
sents the thoughtful evaluation of Amer- 
ican Catholicism’s position  vis-d-vis 
the modern intellectual world, This 
volume deserves wide reading and seri- 
ous appraisal. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, having recently written about 
his party, has now added a thoughtful 
little volume on Congress, A Citizen 
Looks at Congress (Harper. $2.50). He 


discusses the problems that arise from | 
our constitutionally required separation | 


of powers, and advises that the com- 
plexity of modern politics and diplom- 
acy precludes the possibilty of effective 
congressional leadership. Another com- 
petent writer, the New York Times 
congressional correspondent, William 
White, limits himself to one house of 
Congress in his Citadel: The Story of the 
U. S. Senate (Harper. $3.75). Another 
good book, it communicates to the 
reader the sense of personal contact and 
acquaintance with the upper house of 
the nation’s legislature, 

Moving over to the judicial branch, 
we welcome another very fine study 
by Samuel Konefsky, The Legacy of 
Holmes and Brandeis (Macmillan. $6). 
The author of a previous study on Chief 
Justice Stone here describes the broad 
contrasts between Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis, who were so often linked in 
mutual dissent against the rest of the 
Supreme Court. Another rewarding 
study on the Supreme Court is Mr. Jus- 
tice (Chicago. $3.75), edited by Allison 
Dunham and Philip Kurland, a series 
of nine biographical essays on as many 
significant justices by authors who knew 
them well. Ranging from Marshall to 
Rutledge, the volume provides us with 
an intimate look into court history and 
life. A provocative little volume perti- 
nent to both the court and ourselves is 
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RAFAEL, CARDINAL 


MERRY DEL VAL 


By Marie C. Buehrle 
Author of KATERI OF THE 
MOHAWKS and 
ST. MARIA GORETTI 
A biography of the saintly English 
prelate, intimate friend of Pius X. 


The author presents material never 
before published. $3.95 


OUR LADY OF 
THE FOREST 


A BOOK OF MARY NAMES 
By Sister Mary Julian Baird, 
R.S.M. 

‘These unusual Marian meditations 
focus attention on a general attri- 


bute or phase of Mary’s life. 
$2.95 


THE WORD OF 
SALVATION 


VOLUME |! 
Alfred Durand, S.J., and 
Joseph Huby, S.J. 
Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 


Line-for-line commentaries on the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark by 
noted French Scripture scholars, 
flawlessly translated. 


$12.50 





; 


Have you read the book which 
America calls “a unique contri- 
bution to the Catholic biblical 
movement in our country”? 


THE TWO-EDGED 
SWORD 


An Interpretation of the 
Old Testament 


By John L. McKenzie, S.J. 
$4.50 
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At your bookstore. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
105 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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College of 
The Holy Cross 


A college for men and the oldest 
Catholic College in New England, 
it is located in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. The faculty includes lay as 
well as Jesuit professors. Twelve 
buildings, seven of which are resi- 
dence halls, and an athletic plant 
are located on the campus. Units of 
the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps and of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers Training Corps have been 
established at the college. The Pla- 
toon Leaders Class of the Marine 
Corps is an Officer Candidate Pro- 
gram open to any student attending 
Holy Cross. 





KIMBALL HALL 


_ JESUIT COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


For information about the facilities of individual Jesuit colleges and universities, write or 
Phone to the Director of Admissions of the institutions in which you may be interested. 
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The 


Forgotten 
Ninth Amendment (Bobbs-Merrill. $5), 
This amendment could well be the basis 
of developed interest in the natural law 
as really included in our basic positive 
law. 


Bennett Patterson’s 


ECONOMIC LIFE 


Moving from the political to the 
economic, we find a volume by re. 
spected author William Rappard, The 
Secret of American Prosperity (Green- 
berg. $3.50), who tries to explain Amer. 
ican economic success to some cynical 
fellow Europeans. It is rather a mixed 
brew, with good quantitive analysis and 
somewhat simplistic theoretical specu- 
lation. Neil Jacoby’s Can Prosperity Be 
Sustained? (Holt. $2.25) joins an ex- 
tended interpretation of the Employ. 
ment Act of 1946 with a program for 
the future. 

More in the realm of experience than 
theory is the story of a man and institu. 
tion responsible for much of the stamp 
of mass production on American cul- 
ture, My Forty Years with Ford (Nor- 
ton. $5). It is by Charles Sorenson, 
who contributed much to both man 
and institution. 

Another interesting story of a single 
business operation is Tugboat: The 
Moran Story (Scribner. $5.95), by 
Eugene Moran and Louis Reid. The 
book combines colorful writing and 
material with instructive insight into 
the structure and functioning of the 
mammoth New York harbor. 

Not so much concerned with one 
great executive as at the mass of modem 
business leaders, the editors of Fortune 
give us The Executive Life (Double 
day. $3.50), a practical evaluation of 
the lives and policies of our executives 
and a commentary on a most important 
segment of American people and con- 
duct. 

The story of Erma (“Electric Record- 
ing Machine-Accounting”) is told in 
Let Erma Do It, (Harcourt, Brace. $5), 
by David Woodbury. It’s the story of 
a mechanical brain which does the 
work of some fifty girls with adding 
machines, and an explanation and de- 
fense of automation. Unfortunately, it 
makes little provision for coordinating 
it with social and human values other 
than expanded production. 

Such coordination might be aimed at 
if our economists and businessmen in- 
cluded Herbert Johnson's Business 
Ethics (Pitman. $4.75) in their reading, 
It is specifically directed at forming @ 
correct ethical sense in our future busi- 
ness leaders. Likewise very helpful for 
businessmen of good will is George 
Murran’s There Is a Place for God im 
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Business (Pageant. $3). In its specific 
examples and applications it merits 
high praise and wide, attentive reading. 

Several books on management-labor 
relations commend themselves to our 
interest. An excellent study of the is- 
sues and sought-for solutions in the 
emergency labor disputes is Emergency 
Disputes and National Policy (Harper. 
$3.50), edited by Irving Bernstein et al. 
Not quite so controversial is the grad- 
ually growing practice of profit-sharing. 
Profit Sharing: Key to Industrial Team- 
work (Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries. $3.75) brings us up to date on 
recent developments and current think- 


Five to Star 








The Organization Man 
by William Whyte Jr. 


Freedom in Contemporary Society 
by Samuel Eliot Morison 


Frontiers in American Catholicism 
by Walter Ong, S.J. 


Business Ethics 
by Herbert Johnson 


AFL-CIO: Labor United 
by Arthur Goldberg 











ing on this method of achieving peace 
and sharing more equitably the profits 
of industry. 

Four books on unions deserve a place 
in the labor or industrial-relations sec- 
tion of our libraries. James Nelson’s 
The Mine Workers’ District 50 (Exposi- 
tion Press. $3.50) is the “story of the 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Unions - of 
Massachusetts and their growth into a 
National Union’—to quote the book’s 
subtitle. Jack Barbash’s The Practice of 
Unionism (Harper. $5) well portrays 
the aims and spirit of American union- 
ism, communicates its dedicated ideal- 
ism and recognizes its very human 
faults. Of the same genre and similarly 
good is What Do You Know about 
Labor?, by James Myers and Harry 
Laidler (Day. $4.75), a comprehensive 
and sympathetic treatment of almost 
every aspect of trade-union concerns. 

Usually the history of the present has 
to be written in the future. But for an 
authoritative account of the AFL-CIO 
merger still in process of achievement 
we have AFL-CIO: Labor United 
(McGraw-Hill. $5), by Arthur Gold- 
berg, general counsel of the CIO, who 
was present at all the merger negotia- 
tions and contributed to the new labor 
constitution. 

One last book on industrial matters 
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is the very valuable Co-Responsibility 
in Industry (Newman. $4), by Ireland’s 
Jeremiah Newman. Co-determination 
and Industry Council Plan are two ex- 
pressions widely discussed by people 
interested in finding an over-all plan 
for industrial harmony. To see what has 
been done and what is being thought 
in that field in various countries one can 
go with confidence and gratitude to Dr. 
Newman. A very helptul contribution. 
Turning to one last aspect of econom- 
ic concerns in social life, we notice 
four books relevant to the whole ques- 
tion of population and resources, Ex- 
cept for one or two mistakes, a gener- 
ally wholesome and, in our day, rather 
unusual treatment of this problem is 
Jacob Oser’s Must Men Starve? (Abe- 
lard-Schuman. $4.50). The book places 
the past and current blame for starva- 
tion precisely where it belongs, namely, 
on man’s own defective social, political 
and economic institutions. Helpful in 
the same field is the more economically 
directed Population Growth and Levels 
of Consumption (Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $4.50), by New Zealand 
economist Horace Belshaw. His ap- 
proach also is realistic in the sense that 
he refuses to limit his solution to any 
simplistic formula. Two books on con- 
servation, Barrow Lyons’ Tomorrow’s 
Birthright (Funk & Wagnalls. $5) and 
Ruben Parson’s Conserving American 
Resources (Prentice-Hall, $8.65) per- 
tain to this problem of providing and 
maintaining sufficient resources for 
growing populations. The first is a bit 
nebulous in conception and develop- 
ment, the second is a superb contribu- 
tion worthy of its high price. 
JosErH B. SCHUYLER 





Rev. JosepH B. Scuuy er, S.]J., 
teaches sociology at the Loyola 
College and Seminary Branch 
(Shrub Oak, N. Y.) of Ford- 
ham University. 











Jesuit Studies 


The Press of Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, has long and patiently been de- 
serving of an extended notice in our 
book columns. The main output of the 
press falls outside the scope of these 
columns, because it consists of textbooks 
for secondary education, which are more 
appositely reviewed in journals directed 
immediately to teachers. 

Several years ago, however, Loyola 
Press instituted a series of “Jesuit Stud- 
its,” which are “contributions to the 
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FATHER OF THE FAMILY 


EUGENE S. GEISSLER 


A father of ten writes with feeling 
and insight about the meaning of 
fatherhood as he has experienced it 
and reflected upon it. $2.95 


ACCENT ON PURITY 


JoserH E. HAtey, C.S.C. 


GUIDE FOR SEX EDUCATION 
The fourth revised edition of this out- 
line course illustrated with 28 draw- 
ings of human growth and reproduc- 
tion. $1.50 


PATTERNS FOR 
TEENAGERS 


VINCENT J. GIESE 


Documentary and photographic ac- 
count of the author's experiences 
working with public high school 
students in the Conrraternity of 
Christian Doctrine and Young Chris- 
tian Workers. 24 pre-tested CCD 
meetings in the book. Two color. 
$3.50 


YOU AND YOUR 
CHILDREN 


Edited by EucEnr S. GEissLer 


Seven parents and a priest discuss 
the religious education of children 
from pre-school age through adoles- 
cence. 


Cloth: $2.95 Paper: $1.00 


At all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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arts and sciences by members of the 
Society of Jesus.” These books are schol- 
arly by nature and do not, in the main, 
have a wide appeal, None of them will 
ever be a best seller, and it is to the 
credit of the Press that it thus dissemi- 
nates books that a purely commercial 
house would not take a chance on. Six 
of these studies have thus far appeared. 
The Churches and the Schools, by Fran- 
cis X. Curran, S.J. ($3), was reviewed 
in these columns in our issue of Jan. 29, 
1955 (p. 454). General Metaphysics, 
by John P. Noonan, S.J. ($2.90), is the 
latest publication and we hope to run a 
notice on it soon. Meanwhile, here are 
brief reviews of three of the intervening 
books. Such curt notices by no means 
do justice to the scholarship that has 
gone into the works | ut they may at 
least serve to alert those interested in the 
somewhat specialized areas, 

Deception in Elizabethan Comedy, by 
John V. Curry, S.J. ($3.50), is lauded 
by reviewer John M. Coppinger as “a 
delightful paradox—high-level scholar- 
ship reflecting penetrating analysis in a 
clean and uncluttered style.” Moving 
from Roister Doister (c. 1553) to The 


Devil Is an Ass (1616), the author stud- 
ies every play in which deception, po- 
litical or amorous or whatever, has struc- 
turally influenced the action. The book 
is commended as a “welcome breeze” 
in the too-often dusty fields of the drama 
or of the Elizabethan period. 

Master Alcuin, Liturgist, by Gerald 
Ellard, S.J. ($4), is a by-product, as it 
were, of the eminent liturgist’s (Men 
at Work at Worship, etc.) studies in 
the Carolingian reform of the Roman 
liturgy. This aspect of Alcuin’s many- 
sided genius (“he was the outstanding 
figure among the brilliant men of Char- 
lemagne’s entourage”) has long been 
neglected by historians and biographers, 
and it was high time that our indebted- 
ness to him be outlined. Fr. Ellard points 
out, among much else, that the use of 
the Creed in Mass is due to Alcuin—and 
hence (a fascinating item) our modern 
Hallowe’en. Though he feels that Fr. 
Ellard’s style is a little crabbed in spots, 
reviewer R. J. Schoeck praises the book 
as a “thoroughly documented” and 
“comprehensive” survey of the “legacy 
of Alcuin to his century and, ultimately, 
to ours.” 





In Theodore Dwight Woolsey ($4), 
George A. King, S.J., has “restored to 
his rightful position one of America’s 
earliest writers in the field of systematic 
political science,” says reviewer Charles 
P. Bruderle. Woolsey “typified the think- 
ing of educated Americans of the mid- 
19th century, before the influx of Spen- 
cerian and social-Darwinist thought,” 
His own thought was based on the tra- 
dition of Plato, Aristotle and St. Thom. 
as; and, holding for the natural law, he 
was, Fr. King states, “in the steady 
stream of the best thought of Western 
civilization and culture.” This long-due 
life of a “Christian liberal” in the best 
sense is a distinct contribution to the 
history of U. S. intellectual life. 

Those interested in education, either 
professionally or simply as concerned 
bystanders, will welcome the news that 
St. Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit University 
(Marquette University Press), by 
George E. Ganss, S.J., has appeared (in 
a second, paper-bound edition ($3.50). 
Our review (June 4, 1955, p. 275-6) 
when the book originally appeared will 
serve to remind those who may have 
missed it first time around. 
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HELP LEAD THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO TO CHRIST - : - 


Hundreds of Missionaries are Needed 
to work in AMERICA for AMERICA! 
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THE WORD 


At the time I speak of, you will make 
your requests in my name; and there 
is no need for me to tell you that I will 
ask the Father to grant them to you, 
because the Father himself is your 
friend, since you have become my 
friends, and have learned to believe that 
I came from God (John 16:26-27; Gos- 
pel for the Fifth Sunday after Easter). 





The formula may seem somewhat ab- 
stract, but it might not be at all inac- 
curate to suggest that throughout His 
life and most especially in His solemn 
discourse at the Last Supper, our most 
loving Lord talked steadily about rela- 
tionships. He spoke constantly of the 
relationship between Himself and His 
Father; less frequently but emphatically 
of the relationship between Himself, the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. He dis- 
cussed the relationship of the divine 


) Persons with His disciples, and was 


eloquent concerning the relations of His 
followers with one another and with 
all men. 

The particular question of the exact 
and complete relationship between 
Christ Himself and those who truly 
believe in Him arises in connection 
with the theological problem of the 
holiness of our Lord. 

The human soul of the Incarnate 
Word, in consequence of the ineffable 
union between our Saviour’s human na- 
ture and the divine Personality of the 
Second Person of the adorable Trinity, 
possessed the absolute fulness of sancti- 
fying grace, Now the first effect of this 
abounding grace was to sanctify, in the 
highest degree, our Lord Himself. But 
something else ensues. In the prolog 
to his Gospel St. John declares, We 
have gill received something out of his 
nce, grace answering to grace. 

In Other words, the superabounding 
grace given to the humanity of Christ 
was bestowed upon Him not only for 
Him, but for us. The fulness of the 
grace of Christ, who, as man, is the 
head of that Mystical Body of which 
we are living members or vital parts, 
overflows our Head and pours copiously 
into the members. 

This noble doctrine of the headship 
of Christ in the living unity of the 
Mystical Body is, of course, the central 
teaching of St. Paul. That Christ should 
be in every sense the head of humanity 
was God’s plan, Paul affirms, from the 
beginning: It was his loving design, 
centered in Christ, to give history its 
fulfilment by resuming everything in 
him, all that is in heaven, all that is on 
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4 Be an 
<< EDMUNDITE 





High School Students 
Jesus said: “Come, follow 


PARISH PRIEST me.”’ Now the Society of St 


* Edmund invites you to join In 

MISSIONARY _ the battle for the minds and 
a souls of men. 

TEACHER The Edmundite Priest Is a 


teacher feeding those who 
hunger after truth; a preacher 
instructing the ignorant; a 
missionary bringing the good 
news of Christ to those 
blinded by falsity, discour- 
aged by injustice, neglected by their brothers. 

For illustrated literature and more informa- 
tion about your life as a priest or brother 
fo the Society of St. Edmund, write: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR 
Edmundite Mission House Selma 3, Ala. 


* 
LAY BROTHER 











Vocations 











BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 

ing, youth work, writing, 

foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 

Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 

Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


2 _ Teachers of Youth 
£G 








Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 














THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing. the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 





PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FatHer: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 


BUONO Poo cvelncre ack Sue Ses ows) oss Age 
OEE Sect, LAR Ne. Ce cen tye 
G1) yop ald ae eee Zone... State..... 
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An autobiography 
that .. .““quivers with 
excitement and tension.” 

— THE TABLET, London 


THE WALLED 
GARDEN 


sy Hugh Ross Williamson 


A book that captures the heart 
while it stirs the imagination, THE 
WALLED GARDEN speaks modestly, 
but clearly, of a distinguished and 
a varied career. Journalist, historian, 
editor, playwright, former Anglican 
priest, Hugh Ross Williamson tells 
of the exciting personal spiritual 
adventure of his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic Church. $4.00 


Available at book stores or 


The Macmillan Compan LY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y 














Three-day Conferences 
on the 


Theology and Practice 
of Devotion to 
The Sacred Heart 


For Priests, Seminarians, 
Brothers, Nuns, Layfolk 


Lectures and Discussions by Jesuit Pro- 
fessors of Theology, Directors of the 
Apostleship of Prayer, Noted Artists 


Cincinnati—June 13-15 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
(3rd annual—all new) 


Cleveland—June 13-15 


John Carroll University 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Detroit—June 17-19 
University of Detroit 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


Chicago—June 20-22 
Loyola University 
820 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Housing for nuns at Xavier, John Car- 
roll, and University of Detroit. 


For information write the Sacred Heart 
Conference Director at the University of 
your choice. 
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earth, summed up in him (Eph. 1: 
9, 10). wo 
This sublime plan God has carrié 
out: He has put everything under his 
[Christ’s] dominion, and made him the 
head to which the whole Church is 
joined, so that the Church is his body, 
the completion of him who everywhere 
and in all things is complete. And Paul 
concludes: Just so we, though many in 
number, form one body in Christ (Rom. 

12:5). 

So the apostle urges in language 
worthy of his exalted theme: We are 
to follow the truth, in a spirit of charity, 
and so grow up, in everything, into a 
due proportion with Christ, who is our 
head. On him all the body depends; it 
is organized and unified by each contact 
with the source which supplies it; and 
thus, each limb receiving the active 
power it needs, it achieves its natural 
growth, building itself up through char- 
ity (Eph. 3:15-16). 

Glorious truth! Christ is my Head, 
and I am a living part of Him, ever 
growing up to the mighty stature of 
Him. VINCENT P. McCorkry, s.J. 


THEATRE 





A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN. 
All of us who have survived adolescence 
can remember certain vivid experiences, 
certain shining hours, that compensate 
us for all the frustrations and- hurts we 
have suffered before or since. 

It may be the feeling of spiritual se- 
curity that comes to a convert for the 
first time in his life after First Com- 
munion, Or it may be an intrinsically 
trivial thing like the first kiss of puppy 
love, or the lyrical first five minutes after 
marriage, or a soldier’s happiness re- 
turning from war to his native shore. 
Whatever that moment or hour of de- 
light may be, it sticks in memory as a 
lingering foretaste of eternal felicity. 

Eugene O’Neill’s last play is the story 
of a woman’s ultimate satisfaction, the 
discovery that she is lovable and loved 
by the only man she has ever loved. In 
her hour of fulfilment her radiant coun- 
tenance reveals that her heart is shout- 
ing Oscar Hammerstein’s line, “Behold! 
My lover loves me!” 

The central character is Josie Hogan, 
daughter of a Connecticut farmer. She 
is a giant of a woman who thinks that 
her size and strength nullify her femi- 
ninity and attractiveness to men. As a 
compensation, in the orthodox Broad- 
way-Freudian tradition, she pretends to 
be a trollop and easy pick-up. 





It falls out, however, that the man 
she loves, though himself a profligate, 
is not deceived by her pretense of prom. 
iscuity and respects her purity. They 
spend a night telling their love under 
the moon, and Josie finds that to him 
she is a person to be truly loved and re- 
spected—not just the objective of an 
amorous adventure. 

As in most of his plays, O’Neill is too 
long getting his story started. The earlier 
scenes, while generally amusing and at 
one point hilarious, are inflated with the 
frenzied writing of a man who knew he 
did not have long to live and write, 
Those scenes, too, are peppered with a 
profusion of profanity. 

Wendy Hiller as the inarticulate Josie 
and Franchot Tone as the man she loves 
turn in a magnificent collaboration of 
fine acting. If there are any flaws in 
Carmen Capalbo’s direction or the set- 
ting by William Pitkin, the lighting by 
Lee Watson or the costumes by Ruth 
Morley, they are hardly perceptible, 
The producers are Mr. Capalbo and 
Stanley Chase. The play is presented at 
the Bijou. 


LIVIN’ THE LIFE, presented by T, 
Edward Hambleton and Norris Hough- 
ton at the Phoenix as their final produc- 
tion of the year, is an attempt to com- 
press some of Mark Twain’s Mississippi 
River saga into the format of a musical 
drama. Apparently finding the sprawl- 
ing style of the stories difficult to handle, 
Dale Wasserman and Bruce Geller se- 
lected most of their material from Tom 
Sawyer. Sad to say, they failed. 

Little fault can be found with the act- 
ing, especially the performances of Alice 
Ghostley, Stephen Elliot, James Mitchell 
and Patsy Bruder. The settings by Wil 
liam and Jean Eckart and Alvin Colt’s 
costumes provide a persuasive 1850 at- 
mosphere, All the production specialists 
have done right well, but the writers 
have barely glimpsed the spirit of the 
river saga, and Jack Urbont’s music in- 
dicates that he is deaf to its tones. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


SOMETHING OF VALUE (MGM) is 
something of an oddity: a film made in 
its actual, picturesque and remote locale, 
Kenya, yet photographed in black-and- 
white. Perhaps the explanation is that, 
while the blood-ietting in the picture 
is mild by comparison to that in the 
Robert Ruark novel from which writer- 
director Richard Brooks has adapted it, 
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THE MOST SIGNIFICANT HUMAN DRAMA EVER LIVED! 


“ncttteestonee 


Cecil B. DeMille has recorded, 
for all ages, the dramatic story of Moses 
and the Ten Commandments, bringing to life 
through the medium of the motion picture 
screen, this inspiring theme. 


CECIL B.DEMILLE’S 


PRODUCTION 

















“*The Ten 
Commandments’ 
will spiritually 
enrich the lives 

of all who see it.” 


—Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 


“A super-human mission 
. . . @ super- human production 
... @ great treat!” 


—2J. Francis Cardinal McIntyre, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 








starring 


CHARLTON YUL ANNE EDWARD G YVONNE DEBRA JOHN 
HESTON-BRYNNER-BAXTER- ROBINSON: DE CARLO: PAGET- DEREK 
SIR CEDRIC NINA MARTHA JUDITH VINCENT 
HARDWICKE- FOCH - SCOTT + ANDERSON - PRICE 
Whiten for the screen by AENEAS MACKENZIE + JESSE L. LASKY, JR » JACK GARISS + FREDRIC M. FRANK a 
Bosed upon the HOLY SCRIPTURES ond other oncient ond modern writings * Produced by Motion Picture Associates, Inc 








NOW SHOWING OR SOON TO BE SEEN AT LEADING MOTION PICTURE THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY! 
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20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





HELP NEW JERSEY'S BOYSTOWN. Sub- 
scribe to The Sacred Heart Union Maga- 
zine, published quarterly in the interest of 
New Jersey’s Boystown. $1.00 a year. Write 
to Father Egan, New Jersey’s Boystown, 
Kearny, N. J. 


IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave.. New York 2]. N. Y. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 


school to plant the Catholic tradition. | 


Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J.. Holy Cross 
Mission. Durham, North Carolina. 


LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also Hand Embroidered, imported, 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 








MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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GS 
If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or_lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 377 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 











On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 40th year. Directors: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. 
Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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there is still rather more gore than would 
be readily tolerable if photographed in 
its natural color. 

It has also been suggested that the 
choice was dictated by the symbolic 
aptness of black-and-white for a film 
dealing with a peculiarly violent mani- 
festation of the ubiquitous present-day 
movement of native peoples to regain 
possession of their land from its Euro- 
pean colonizers. 

Whatever the reason for its omission, 
the absence of color is disappointing 
when the camera ranges over the wild- 
ly beautiful scenery. On the other hand 
it probably heightens the impact of the 
melodramatic story. This concerns the 
friendship between a young Kikuyu 
(Sidney Poitier) and the son (Rock 
Hudson) of an enlightened English 


| settler (Walter Fitzgerald). When the 





reality of his inferior status is brought 
home to the African by an_ outside 
agency, he is in the proper frame of 
mind to be caught up in the Mau Mau 
movement. 

His white friend, despite the fact 
that the family of his sister (Wendy 
Hiller) falls victim to a Mau Mau 
massacre, makes several foolhardy at- 
tempts to bring about a peaceful recon- 
ciliation. They fail, but at the conclusion 
of the film a white infant and an African 
infant are again going to be raised to- 
gether in the hope that in this generation 
the experiment will succeed. 

The picture lacks a feeling for the 
larger issues at stake, but on its own 
melodramatic terms it is absorbing and 
even enlightening. Happily it also lacks 
the excessive use of and uncritical atti- 
tude toward atrocities which marred the 
book. [L of D: A-IT] 


THE WAY TO THE GOLD (20th 
Century-Fox) is another black-and- 
white film with scenery that cries aloud 
for color. 

The locale is the Southwest and the 
plot is a variation on a muddled moral 
premise which appears quite frequently 
in crime movies, namely, that if you 
steal money and secrete it safely and 
then serve time for robbery, the booty 
is afterwards rightfully yours. As a 
matter of fact, the ex-convict hero 
(Jeffrey Hunter) of this film did not 
even steal the $250,000 cache of gold 
which has been lying buried in an Ari- 
zona canyon for 25 years following a 
train holdup. He was merely told about 
it by a dying cell mate who was one 
of the two bandits. 

Nevertheless the hero and an under- 
privileged waitress (Sheree North, 
with whom he has fallen quite appeal- 
ingly in love) set out with apparently 








untroubled consciences after the gold, 
They face such almost insuperable ob. 
stacles as a benign but adhesive sheriff 
(Barry Sullivan) and the burlesque. 
Tobacco Road family of the other 
bandit. It is a quite unlooked-for and 
neatly ironic circumstance that dooms 
the hunt to failure and incidentally gets 
the young couple back on the right 
ethical foot. [L of D: A-IT] 


THIS COULD BE THE NIGHT 
(MGM) is a departure for Joseph Pas. 
ternak, producer of lavish musical] ex. 
travaganzas, It is a black-and-white 
musical that is unpretentious and de. 


void of characters in the higher income § 


brackets. 

It is based on a Reader's Digest 
first-person narrative called “Protection 
for a Tough Racket.” It concerns a 
young school teacher who augmented 
her income by working part-time in an 
unsavory night club and found that she 
got more respect and better chaperon- 
age in this apparently hazardous milieu 
than she did in the classroom. 

The situation is appealing, but un- 
fortunately the plot embellishments 
added for screen purposes sometimes 
belie the point made by the original 
article, and the night-club routines are 
hardly suitable for film presentation. 
Jean Simmons is the “doll,” and Paul 
Douglas and Anthony Franciosa are the 


Mai 





leading “guys.” [L of D: B] 
Morra WaALsH 
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(0 Sustaining, $25 or more 


(0 Charter, $100 or more 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
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District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 





Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


Massachusetts 


-——_ CRANWELL*~—| 


A Jesuit School for Boys 

Grades 8-12 
Outstanding academic and spiritual training 
under Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400 acre estate in heart of 
Berkshires. All modern eq 
gymnasium and dining hall. “New classroom 
and science building. New student residence. 
Private golf course. Complete sports program, 
Skiing. Elevation 1250’. 

For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 
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Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor ef Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. ee et pom Lata 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred ac’ 

Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,”’ ‘‘ Hiawatha,”” t the “400. * 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 











Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 


for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 
Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 

Interesting campus life 

Ideal accommodations for 

Sister students 

ADDRESS THE DEAN 





New Jersev 


Caldwell College 
FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpucTED By THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
400-Acre Campus 
One Hour from New York City 
Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
For information address 


Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J 


New York 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 74th ‘some 
Write for — og 

Box T. Oakdale, L. 1.. New ‘York 





New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees. Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
ew York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





EB 








FIFTY CENTS 


CATHOLIC 





Freemasonry—Myth and Menace 
Why Not Go Steady? 
True Literature Is Moral 


Stalinism Returns in Hungary 


PAPAL STATEMENTS . ARTICLES ° EDITORIALS 





| 
| 
| 





If you want... 


You can buy back copies of eight magazines 
You can buy a back copy of one newspaper 


You can write to a Bishop for a copy of his 
sermon 


You can clip newspapers for Papal state- 
ments 


ee 


you can have them all, complete, in one 
pocket-sized volume of the CaTHOLIC MIND 
for May-June 1957, 


EVERY TWO MONTHS— 
NINETY-SIX PAGES—OF THE 
BEST IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT. 


CATHOLIC 


MIND May-June, 195 : 








Please enter me for a subscription to the 
CATHOLIC MIND: 
O 1 yr. $3 (2 yrs. $5 (J 8 yrs. $7 
(Add 50 cents a year for Canadian and 
foreign postage) 


Name 


Payment enclosed $—— Bill me later 


Catholic Mind 





70 East 45th St. New York 17, N. Y. 


THE MASONS. What about the Masons? Some of our bed 


friends are Masons. Many of the Presidents of the United 
States have been Masons. Yet Catholics are forbidden to < 


join them. And the most serious charges are made agains 
them. What is the explanation of these apparent contradigl 
tions? Here is a sensible, calm, factual explanation. 


OBEDIENCE AND FREEDOM. The address of Bishop Wright t 


at Bishop Kennally’s consecration in St. Patrick’s Cathedra 
New York. Thoughtful and eloquent! 


GOING STEADY. Why all the pressure and prohibition against 


steady dating among young people? This is an excellent! 


summary and statement of a positive approach. 


TOO MANY PEOPLE. Is there a real danger that the numbe " 


of people will increase beyond the ability of the earth t 
— them? 


MIGRATION. There are an estimated 40,000,000 émigrés in the 


world who have been driven from their homes. What are” 


the rights and obligations of such people? 


i. 


HUNGARY. What are the hopes for the Hungarian people 


under Kadar? 


PALESTINE. The Belloc prophecy of 1936 reprinted for co 1 


parison with today’s news. V E RY interesting! 


THE PARISH AND LITURGY. Basic thinking sensibly applied! 


CRITICISM FOR CATHOLICS. Do morals interfere with, 


port or agree with esthetic norms? A good discussion or 


thinkers about books. 


— AND — 


Three extraordinary, complete statements of Pius XII a 


medicine and pain: 
1. the morality of pain prevention 
2. the struggle against cancer 
3. on cancer research 


Where else could you find such a rich, varied informative C0 
lection of articles? You're missing something valuable if you @i 
not a subscriber to the CaTHotic Minp. 
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